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Vistrinc an empty school- 
room, a skilled observer can tell 
quickly, from the work thumb- 
tacked on the walls and the notes 
on the blackboard, whether the 
teacher has the life and imagination 
that stimulate children to learn. 
Thoughtful parents usually know 
intuitively whether Johnny is catch- 
ing a spark from his teacher. 
School systems, however, generally 
have failed to recognize the differ- 
ence between good and bad teach- 
ing except at the most obtrusive ex- 
tremes. 

Professional keenness has been 
tragically lacking among teachers. 
Building it up was one of the chief 
goals Paul J. Misner, superintend- 
ent, and the Glencoe, Illinois, Board 
of Education had in mind when 
they started some intensive fact- 
facing and fact-finding three years 
ago. Tempted by wartime wages 
in other fields, teachers were turn- 
ing their backs on the profession 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

Obviously, teachers’ salaries had 
to go up. But something was wrong 
With the theory, as well as the level, 
of teachers’ pay. Teaching was the 
Supreme purpose of the entire 
school system, but salaries were so 
arranged that the only way a teacher 
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could make more money was to 
become a supervisor or a principal. 
Another thing that didn’t seem 
right was the advancement program, 
under which teachers with a given 
amount of preparation were started 
at a certain salary, which was then 
increased yearly. “Seniority should 
be counted, of course,” said Misner, 
“but we ought to be rewarding 
teachers for teaching better — not 
just for living longer.” Moreover, 
the group realized, some women 
who are ill adjusted socially or emo- 
tionally actually deteriorate in 
teaching ability as the years pass. 

So they called in Dr. Arthur B. 
Moehlman, professor of school ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Michigan, who is considered one 
of the country’s leading specialists 
in educational finance and person- 
nel. If you could find a way to take 
the premium off becoming a super- 


‘visor or principal and put it on 


becoming a better teacher, he rea- 
soned, you could provide the stim- 
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ulus to superior performance that 
teaching, in contrast to more com- 
petitive occupations, has always 
lacked. Then you wouldn’t need so 
many supervisors and special-service 
people, whose only function is to 
help the teachers teach, and you 
could pay higher salaries without 
spending much more money. 

Like many modern schools, Glen- 
coe had a teacher-rating plan. Every 
year each teacher was given a 
descriptive rating evaluating her 
performance in personal-social re- 
lationships, pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, community relationships, and 
professional development. Each 
teacher was also scored as to charac- 
ter, intelligence, vitality, emotional 
stability, professional competence, 
growth, and other personal quali- 
ties. In Glencoe a teacher’s rating 
was never left to the judgment of a 
single person. It was arrived at 
rather in a series of conferences 
among supervisors, principal, super- 
intendent, and significantly, the 
teacher herself. Selfappraisal by the 
teacher, in fact, is the keystone of 
Glencoe’s democratic rating plan. 

Because they had participated in 
the formulation and application of 
their own rating plan, Glencoe’s 
teachers were ready for the revolu- 
tionary proposal that Moehlman 
and Misner ultimately made: Let’s 
use ratings as the basis for de- 
termining salaries. The teachers 
told them to go ahead and work it 
out. 

The Glencoe plan has these main 
features: 

1. Teachers are employed on a 


12-month basis, instead of for 10 
months as in the past, but they are 
paid at the same monthly rate~ 
This gave every teacher a 20-percent 
raise right away. Under the year. 
long program some teachers remain 
to direct the summer academic-tec. 
reation schedule. Others participate 
in local workshop activities to im- 
prove their teaching skills in the 
fields of art, music, dramatics, 
speech, science, and other subjects 
commonly assigned to special teach. 
ers. Some concentrate on curricu- 
lum studies and reviews of the year's 
teacher training, and some travel ot 
attend advanced study sessions at a 
teachers’ college. All these activi- 
ties have one goal — better teach- 
ing. As a by-product, the summer 
program reduces the need for ext 
personnel for special services and 
thus loosens the budget for class 
room teachers. 

Actually, the 12-month plan 
more than pays for the two extra 
months of teacher time. ‘““We used 
to spend the month of May hunt. 
ing for a summer job — and let 
ting our schoolwork slide,’”’ teach- 
ers confess. ‘“We had to,” they add, 
“and so do thousands of other un- 
derpaid teachers.” That is one rea 
son why learning slows up in the 
closing weeks of every school yeat. 


Time is also wasted at the begin- 


ning of the school year, with a week 
or more devoted largely to getting 
organized and oriented. Under the 
new plan teachers say that learning 
has momentum from the first day. 

2. Salaries for classroom teachers 
are determined on the same basis 
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as those of special teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators —For 
years public schools have paid lip- 
service to the obvious fact that the 
classroom teacher is the most im- 
portant person in the educational 
process—but have paid more money 
to everybody else in the school, in- 
cluding, in some cases, the janitors. 
The Glencoe plan is making its 
concept of the classroom function 
stick by paying teachers, supervi- 
sors, administrators, special- 
service people on the same basis. 
The starting level is determined 
by training; increases depend on 
competent performance. The teach- 
er who stays in the classroom has 
the same earning opportunities as 
the one aiming for the principal- 
ship. 

3. A single salary schedule elimi- 
nates sex differentials.—Little as 
men teachers have been paid, it has 
usually been more than their wom- 
an colleagues. Any merit plan 
would be destroyed or badly diluted 
at the outset, the Glencoe board 
realized, if this differential were 
continued. So Glencoe faced up to 
the educational alarmists who pre- 
dicted that equal pay would only 
discourage men teachers. “Current 
school personnel practices are 
equally discouraging to men and 
women alike,” was Misner’s reply. 
“We're concerned with the im- 
provement of teaching. We want to 


| attract and retain the most compe- 


tent teachers, and we think the way 
to do it is to reward them not on the 
basis of sex but on performance.” 
The number of his own men teach- 


ers—and of the others who want 
to get into the Glencoe system to- 
day—is proof that he was right. 

4, All salary advancements are 
determined on open merit ratings 
established cooperatively by teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators. 
—The salary-advancement sched- 
ule put into operation last year 
provides that within the appropri- 
ate classification according to 
preparation any teacher may earn 
increased compensation on the 
strength of superior professional 
spirit and ability, individual con- 
tributions of value to instruction or 
administration, or exceptional serv- 
ice to the community—all these to 
be determined by the merit-rating 
plan. In addition to annual in- 
creases given on the merit basis, a 
teacher is eligible for special merit 
awards, with accompanying bo- 
nuses, after three-years’ service. 
These awards are made for three- 
year periods, after which the con- 
ditions are reviewed to determine 
whether the extra compensation, 
shall be terminated, modified, or 
continued. 

Careful projection of costs in 
Glencoe through 1960 indicates 
that the economies inherent in 
teaching effectiveness over broader 
areas will quickly catch up with 
the additional outlay required to 
finance the $800-1400 annual sal- 
ary increases called for right away. 
Educators who have studied the 
plan believe that this building up of 
professional selfrespect will do 
more than anything else to bring 


. competent people into teaching. 
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=e is as natural for the child to 
draw and paint as it is for him to 
talk. If art is to achieve its pur- 
poses, however, the child must be 
allowed, in fact encouraged, to ex- 
press Ais reactions to the happen- 
ings in his own world. Urge the 
child to draw and paint what he 
feels, what he imagines, and what 
he sees in the world about him. 
Unfortunately there is current a 
false notion that children need only 
be given pencil and paper and be 
left alone in order to produce mas- 
terpieces. While it is true that a 
few children will take up their 
brushes and paint freely and im- 
aginatively, most of them need 
help in finding ideas, especially in 
the beginning. 

Sometimes, however, teachers 
make the mistake of trying to help 
a child by encouraging him to copy. 
This only offers a crutch which in 
time will deaden his own powers 
of expression and in no way ful- 
fils his needs. Whatever pleasure 
there may be for a child in artwork 
may be better expressed in a paint- 
ing of his own in which he must 
solve problems of space, form, and 
color relationships. It would seem 
ridiculous to ask a child to do 
nothing but copy, word for word, 
stories by finished writers, just be- 
cause his own naive attempts at 
literary expression seem crude. 

I myself usually ask children, 
“What have you been doing lately 


The Children Paint 


JANE COOPER BLAND 
In Arts in Childhood 
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that has been fun? How about 
painting yourself feeding the new 
calf? Or playing hopscotch? What 
do you remember that would make 
a good picture?” Or I might hold 
up a reproduction of Cézanne's 
Card-Players and say, “Look at this 


picture by a famous painter, and | 
what has he painted? Just some _ 
men sitting around playing cards.” | 


Or I might show pictures express- 
ing fantasy, such as Burchfields’ 
Wind at Night or Glacken’s Dream 
Ride. I would show these only to 
illustrate my point and would not 
put them up lest some child be 
tempted to copy them. We cannot 


stress too much the fact that ac- 
curacy or story-telling quality is of | 


minor importance compared to the 
child’s interpretation of his own 
feeling. Even with adults it is ef- 
fective to say, “Close your eyes 
and see what is inside your own 
head.” Thus no child’s picture 
should look like that of any other 
child. 


The final product is important, | 


of course, in so far as it represents 
a succesful achievement for the 
child, but we are mainly concerned 
with what has happened to him 
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while he has been working. Has he 
really enjoyed the experience? Has 
his confidence increased? Is he 
more willing to try new ideas and 
new ways of working? Has the 
experience increased his skill and 
pride in good craftsmanship? Re- 
spect for the child’s work and en- 
couragement and help when he 
needs them can accomplish results 
far more important than the picture 
itself. 

Because we realize that the eyes 
and muscles of young children have 
not developed sufficiently for de- 
tailed painting and drawing, most 
of us are willing to accept their 
own art expressions from kinder- 
garteners and first and second grad- 
ets. But from older children we are 
apt to expect something beyond 
them and to impose adult stand- 
ards too soon. 

The need of the child who has 
been led to believe that he has 
ability because he can copy neatly 
and accurately is as great as that 
of the one who lacks selfconfidence. 
And he is one of the most difficult 
to help. A lesson in which the pos- 
sibilities of color and brush are 
explored has great value for every 
child, but particularly for one who 
is dependent on copying, since it 
forces him to use his ingenuity. 

Finding out what can be done 
with color appeals to all children. 
Give them a little each of red, 
blue, yellow, black, and white 
poster paints, large sheets of paper, 
large brushes, and receptacles for 
water. Stiff bristle brushes, three- 
eighths or one-half inch wide, and 


18” x 24” paper are best. By barely 
wetting the brush and dipping it 
lightly from one color to another 
without stirring, one can take up a 
small quantity of both and still 
keep clean the color left in the tin. 
Let the children discover how many 
different colors one can make from 
red, blue, and yellow. Urge them to 
fill the whole paper, painting di- 
rectly without first drawing or out- 
lining. Encourage them to paint 
one color next to another so they 
can discover how different blue 
looks beside red from the way it 
looks next to green or yellow. 
With poster paint the child can 
obtain strong, clear colors and can 
dip his brush and paint freely. 
Lecturer’s crayons are next best. 
Cakes of water-color paint usually 
found in the classroom should be 
saved for map-coloring and similar 
activities. By wetting the cakes and 
using large brushes, however, the 
chances of weak coloring and 
wishy-washy results are lessened. 
Discussion of children’s work is 
important. When a group of paint- 
ings is finished, put it up on the 
wall. Find something to admire in 
even the weakest painting. Lead the 
children to the attitude of seeing 
the good aspects of other children’s 
work — an unusual color or shape, 
a strong dark-and-light contrast, or 
a lively pattern which brightens 
even a small section of the paper. 
Often when I notice that a child 
has run into a snag, I look about 
for a painting in which his diffi- 
culty has been solved. Holding it 


-up, I say, “Look at the way James 
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has painted one color next to an- 
other without their running to- 
gether. He must have been careful 
not to take too much paint on his 
brush.” 

A child should finish his work, 
even though he isn’t satisfied with 
it. He learns more from mistakes, 
if they make him think and plan 
to do better, than he does from 
easy successes. In their exploration 
of color, which may extend over a 
series of lessons, the children can 
learn also that a good painting is 
balanced; that it has variety of 
shape, color, dark-and-light pattern, 
texture, and line rhythms which 
make a path for the eye. If the 
teacher is aware of these things, 
the children will eventually grasp 
them. 

Although some boys and girls 
will go on making more and more 
varied and interesting designs, most 
will eventually want to paint pic- 
tures based on their own interests. 
They are much less apt to become 
discouraged if their paintings can 
be enjoyed for their color, pattern, 
and rhythm. 


Whole Family Goes 


Encourage observation. When a 
child asks for help in drawing a 
person, let him take the position 
himself in order to feel the action, 
Ask another child to pose for him, 
Ask the child who is trying to 
paint a horse what shape it is; how 
it differs from a dog or a cow; 
what happens to its legs when it 
walks, runs, or lies down. 

Trees painted by Van Gogh look 
entirely different from  Corot's 
trees, yet both are right. It would 
be a great mistake to expect a six- 
year-old’s interpretation of a tree, 
as he knows it, to satisfy a twelve- 
year-old who is painting the maple 
in his yard. 

Because art fulfils the funda- 
mental need to give expression to 
one’s inner feelings, it can be a 
guidepost to the teacher eager to 
gain knowledge of her pupils. 
Mary’s delicate, sensitive painting; 
Bill’s bold and vigorous color; and 
Jerry’s timid, conventional pattern 
show us clearly the kind of children 
they are and how best to encourage 
each of them to develop in his own 
way. 


FOR a whole week recently the 
staff, parents, and students of 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan, held panel discussions together 
on problems relating to family life. On panels calling for viewpoints of 
both generations, e.g., the promotion of understanding between mother 
and daughter, both youth and adults participated. 

When it came to discussing family finances, three generations had 
their say. Budgeting for a wedding and meeting the expenses of estab- 
lishing a home fell to the lot of a prospective bride; a young father and 
mother discussed the financial responsibilities involved in starting to 
raise a family; and two parents of children who were grown but not yet 
selfsupporting told about assuring their children an education, 
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Reorganization — An Educational Must 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


In Illinois Education 


- MALL school districts served 
well when this nation’s economy 
was primarily agrarian. But now 
larger groups of learners are 
needed than can be brought to- 
gether in the typical small district 
if we are to provide the broad pro- 
gram of education needed by those 
who remain in rural areas, take care 
of the additional needs of the city- 
bound young people, and offer 
needed adult education. Neverthe- 
less, school districts organized at 
the time of settlement remain prac- 
tically unchanged in many states. 

Three types of local school units 
need consideration: attendance 
areas, fiscal or taxing units, and 
administrative units. There are also 
three levels of administration with- 
in many states: local, intermediate 
(usually the county), and state. 
Sixty-four different types of districts 
have been classified. Often 10 or 
12 of these exist within a single 
state, 

One of the major difficulties in 
obtaining changes in school district 
organization in most states has been 
the failure to fix definitely the local 
tesponsibility for planning a reor- 
ganization. While certain duties 
concerning reorganization have 


been conferred by law on county 
superintendents or commissioners, 
these officials do not have powers 
adequate to secure a desirable reor- 
ganization. 

When existing units decide by 


Floyd W. Reeves is Professor of 
School Administration, University 
of Chicago. Reported from Il- 
linois Education, XXXIV (May, 
1946), 244, 248-49, 


vote to reorganize, reorganization 
takes place slowly. It takes place 
much faster when the proposed 
new units decide by majority vote 
of those living in the new units, 
or when the county as a whole de- 
cides the matter. 

Reorganization on a large scale 
took place first in New England 
and the states of the southeast, with 
New England adopting the town 
as the unit and the southeast adopt- 
ing the county. In other parts of 
the United States reorganization 
has been in the direction of disor- 
ganizing small units and consoli- 
dating them into larger units. There 
are now eight states with fewer 
than 100 school units; there are still 
12 states with more than 4000 local 
units and one state with more than 
11,000 local units. 

There are four points of general 
agreement among most students of 
rural school organization: 


1. Attendance areas for high schools 
should be large enough to make pos- 
sible a good high-school program. 
The same principle should apply to 
attendance areas for elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and 
junior colleges. 

2. No administrative unit should 
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be smaller than the size of a satis- 
factory attendance area for a good 
senior high school. The administra- 
tive unit should be large enough to 
make possible a sound program of 
administration and supervision. 

3. The community, that is, the town 
and county combined, should be the 
basis of the high-school attendance area. 

4. The same administrative unit 
should operate both elementary and 
high schools. 


There is disagreement as to 
whether the community, the county, 
two Or more counties combined, or 
the state should be the administra- 
tive unit. 


Advantages of the community 
as an administrative unit include: 


1. A greater degree of local control 
is possible than in the case of larger 
units, 

2. A community which crosses coun- 
ty lines can be included in the same 
administrative unit. 


Advantages of the county as an 
administrative unit: 


1. The county has a larger tax base 
than the community, to equalize the 
tax burden. 

2. More expert supervision would 
be possible than in the smaller com- 
munity unit. 

3. The county school unit would 
correspond with other governmental 
units dealing with education or re- 
lated functions, thus facilitating their 
coordination. 


The advantages of combining 
two or more counties into one ad- 
ministrative unit would be similar 
to those under the county unit. 

The state as an administrative 
unit has both advantages and dis- 
advantages over the smaller units. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Its major advantage is its larger 
tax base. Its major disadvantage is 
that it takes the control of educa- 
tion farther away from the people. 

Educators disagree as to whether 
town or village areas and farm 
areas should be included in the 
same administrative unit. 


1. From the standpoint of the effec. 
tiveness of the educational program, it 
is agreed they should be in the same 
unit. 

2. From the standpoint of justice to 
the farmer in terms of the tax burden, 
it is agreed they should not be. The 
tax burden on farm property is from 
two to four times as heavy as on town 
or city property when the tax rates 
are the same, because of the lower in- 
come from farm property. 

3. If state aid is large, the injustice 
resulting from unequal income on 


property between village and farm | 


is not great. 


In addition to permissive con- 
solidation laws through which some 
states have accomplished reorgan- 
ization, there are three principal 
methods of reorganization: 

1. Make the county the unit 
through state legislation. 

2. Eliminate low-valuation dis- 
tricts and low-enrolment schools by 
the enforcement of minimum stand- 
ards. Among the factors that should 
determine the closing of small 
schools by administrative action are: 
(a) small enrolments, (4) small 
tax bases, (¢) no schoolhouse in 
the district, (d¢) a poor schoodl- 
house, and (e) extent to which 
needs may be met by attaching the 
territory of the district to other dis- 
tricts, 

New Mexico provided for the 
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disorganization of all elementary 
school districts with fewer than 12 
pupils and of high-school districts 
with less than 30 pupils. The law 
resulted in a reduction from 960 
to 580 districts from 1941 to 1944. 

The Wisconsin law, as an ex- 
ample of the elimination of low- 
valuation districts, requires the state 
superintendent to disorganize one- 
teacher districts having valuations 
of less than $100,000. A field man 
from the state superintendent’s of- 
fice conducts a survey of an entire 
county; hearings are held with 
schoolboard members and other in- 
terested persons; decisions are then 
made on the basis of recommenda- 
tions of the state examiner and 
evidence of interested persons. 

3. Secure within each county gen- 
eral reorganization that is based on 
4 local survey of the existing situ- 
ation. Both large and small districts 
may be reorganized by establishing 
county reorganization commissions 
and a state reorganization agency. 
The latter may be either a state com- 
mission appointed for the specific 
purpose, or a division of the state 
superintendent’s office, depending 
on the strength of the office and the 
soundness of its organization. It 
should have a staff to advise and 
assist the county organizations and 


power either of final approval or 
of approval before an election to 
obtain final approval of the people. 
All interested persons should have 
a right of appeal to the state agency 
or to some court or independent 
appeal board. 

The county commission should 
be: 

1. Authorized to survey the need 
for reorganization and to prepare a 
tentative plan including: (a) proposed 
district boundaries, (b) proposed ar- 
rangements on bonded debt, and (c) 
proposed use or disposal of school 
buildings. 

2. Required to publish the tentative 
plan. 

3. Required to hold hearings with 
board members and other interested 
persons. 

4, Authorized to revise the plans 
after hearings are held. 

5. Required to have the plan ap- 
proved by the state agency. 

6. Required to call an election un- 
less legislation has been secured that 
does not require one. 

This method is the best plan ia 
states that cannot secure mandatory 
legislation and also if the commu- 
nity is considered more satisfactory 
than the county as an administra- 
tive unit. It has been used in Ore- 
gon and Washington and has been 
particularly effective in the latter 
state. Kansas and Illinois have re- 
cently adopted this plan. 


oe CCORDING to the Educator's Washington Dispatch, 
rural America’s traditional school-district system is fast 
disintegrating. The evidence: 7000 districts in Iowa keep 
school for an average of only 11 pupils each; dead dis- 
tricts with neither schools nor pupils are increasing in Kan- 
sas and Wisconsin; voters in 93 Illinois districts are said 
to favor wiping out small districts. 
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Remaking the Russian Mind 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 
In Asia 


aspects of Soviet life 
throw more light on the question 
of Russian policy than recent 
changes in education. This is due 
to the fact that education in its very 
nature represents the long future 
and the further fact that in Russia 
all important educational changes 
are initiated, not by the teaching 
profession, but rather by the high- 
est authorities of the state. The 
slightest opposition to or criticism 
of changes on the part of teachers 
or educators would result in dis- 
missal or disgrace. Soviet leaders 
regard education as an instrument 
of the Communist Party—an instru- 
ment through which the Party 
achieves its purposes. Consequently, 
education in the Soviet Union has 
closely followed the course of the 
political struggle. In considering 
the future the student of Russian 
education should ever keep in mind 
that the revolution is not yet com- 
pleted. 

Since the Educational Act of 
1918, decree has followed decree, 
change has followed change, with 
almost breathless rapidity. Soviet 
education of today bears little re- 
semblance to the practices of the 
1920’s. Nevertheless, the broad 
lines of the system of schools es- 
tablished in the early days of Soviet 
power remain. All private schools 
were abolished and the entire re- 
sponsibility for education was as- 
sumed by the state. A single system 


George S. Counts is Professor at 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 

versity. Reported from Asia, XLV 
(October, 1945), 478-84. 


-of nursery schools, kindergartens, 


primary secondary schools, 
technical and higher schools, with 
various supplementary and col- 
lateral institutions, was established, 
This system was opened without 
discrimination to both sexes and to 
all of the many races and nation- 
alities of the Soviet Union, each 
being permitted and even encout- 
aged, where feasible, to conduct 
the work of the school in its own 
language and culture. The equal 
treatment of racial and national 
minorities is one of the most in- 
spiring chapters of the history of 
education. 

The total number of pupils and 
students of all ages attending 
schools of all kinds increased from 
8,137,000 in 1914 to 47,700,000 
in 1939. Such unprecedented ex- 
pansion of schools, coupled with 
the creation of special institutions 
for the purpose, led to the reduc- 
tion of the rate of illiteracy from 
perhaps 50 to 60 percent before the 
revolution to 10 or 15 percent 
today. In 1944 more than four 
billion dollars was spent on educa- 
tion. This means that in proportion 
to the national income the Soviets 
are supporting education far more 
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generously than any other country 
in history. 

A visitor to a Soviet school in 
the 1920’s would have seen a 
school dominated by the interests, 
desires, and activities of children 
and youth—without homework or 
punishments, conventional subjects, 
or even a systematic curriculum— 
organized around projects and 
problems, closely linked with farm 
and factory, emphasizing the con- 
temporary, and devoted to political 
discussion—with a wholly undiffer- 
entiated program for boys and girls 
and quite ‘‘advanced”’ in its notions 
about relations between the sexes 
and the role of women in society. 
He would have found also that the 
teachers and parents often hesi- 
tated to exercise authority over 
their pupils or sons or daughters. 
To be sure, if he had probed be- 
neath the surface, he would have 
been surprised at the uniformity of 
social creed and doctrine expounded 
by children and youth. 

While Soviet educators were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the more 
radical pedagogical doctrines, par- 
ticularly of Germany and America, 
the tough-minded and _ unsenti- 
mental leaders of the revolution 
were moved by quite different con- 
siderations. When the Bolsheviks 
seized power and established the 
dictatorship, they found themselves 
tuling a vast conglomerate of peo- 
ples who neither understood nor 
shared their purposes. They re- 
solved both to win the young in 
general and to rear a generation of 
specialists loyal to the revolutionary 


cause. The schools were an indis- 
pensable instrument for the achieve- 
ment of this double purpose. 

The leaders therefore created 
the Society of Young Pioneers for 
children from 10 to 16 and the 
League of Young Communists for 
youth from 14 to 23 years of age. 
These organizations, under the 
watchful and vigorous tutelage of 
Communist party leaders, became 
instruments for the seizure and di- 
rection of schools, universities, and 
other institutions by the revolu- 
tionary forces. They constituted an 
important factor in the struggle for 
political power in the Soviet state 
and in the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the revolution. ‘‘Selfgov- 
ernment,” wrote Albert P. Pinke- 
vitch in 1928 in his Outline of 
Pedagogy, “played the role of a 
‘militant organ of struggle’ against 
the old school and the old teacher 
who neither understood nor wished 
to understand the aims of the new 
Soviet school.” 

In the conduct of higher educa- 
tion other measures, pedagogically 
unsound perhaps but politically ef- 
fective, were adopted. Entrance re- 
quirements of a scholastic nature 
were practically abolished, children 
from the former privileged classes 
were denied admission and in some 
instances industrial workers with 
little academic preparation were 
sent to the universities and higher 
technical schools. A special three- 
year institution, called the Work- 
ers’ Faculty, was established to pre- 
pare unschooled young men and 
women from the proletariat and 
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poor peasantry for the higher 
schools. Many of the leaders in 
Soviet economy, government armed 
forces, education, science, art, and 
letters today reached their present 
positions by this route. 

The year 1928 marks a great 
turning point. By that year Stalin 
had triumphed over Trotsky and 
other rivals. This was the triumph 
of the idea that socialism could be 
built in one country—the Soviet 
Union. It called for the abandon- 
ment, at least for a time, of the 
dogma of world revolution and the 
direction of all energies toward the 
development of a powerful indus- 
trial state. The year 1928 also 
marks the launching of the first 
Five-Year Plan, whose slogan “to 
overtake and surpass in the shortest 
possible historical period the most 
advanced capitalistic countries and 
thus to insure the victory of social- 
ism in its historic competition with 
the system of capitalism,” came to 
dominate the life and thought of 
the Soviet Union. 

The educational program of the 
1920’s had served the propagation 
of the revolutionary faith and doc- 
trines and the rearing of a genera- 
tion loyal to the new order. Now 
the schools were called on to as- 
sist in an unprecedented program 
of consttuction designed to make 
the Soviet Union strong and capa- 
ble of surviving in a hostile world. 
Many of the practices of the earlier 
period were modified or abandoned. 
But only in a limited sense were 
the issues pedagogical in nature. 
At bottom they were essentially 


political issues of the first order of 
magnitude. 

As the Soviet leaders struggled 
to achieve the first Five-Year Plan, 
they found that the rank and file 
of Soviet citizens lagged far be. 
hind the more advanced peoples of 
the West in their mastery of the 
most elementary knowledge te. 
quired to build a strong industrial 
state. Hence the educational system 
was gradually directed to the “mas. 
tery of knowledge.” The teaching 
of subjects was revived, “‘stable” or 
generally prescribed textbooks were 
carefully prepared, closely organ- 
ized sequences of learning were es- 
tablished in every field, rigorous 
examinations and school marks 
were introduced, and in general a 
systematic curriculum resembling in 
its rigidity, severity, and univer- 
sality that of France was developed. 
A resolution of the Soviet of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars called for spe- 
cial “examinations at the end of 
the fourth and seventh grades and 
final examinations for the diploma 
on the completion of the tenth 
grade.” This final examination 
“will be given by a specially se- 
lected group of teachers.” 

Political education, formerly the 
central concern of the schools, was 
curtailed. A resolution called for 
its abolition in the four-year prfi- 
maty school and the first three years 
of the secondary school. Its role in 
the upper grades and higher insti- 
tutions was much reduced. Empha- 
sis on “social work’’ and outside 
activities was greatly diminished. 
This does not mean that the young 
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of Russia are growing up ignorant 
of the ideas of the revolution. It 
means rather that these ideas are 
now expressed in the life and in- 
stitutions of the country and the 
whole outlook of the school. 

A widespread campaign to cor- 
rect “hooliganism” in the schools 
and to eliminate the general lack 
of discipline on the part of the 
young was launched. The highest 
leadership of the Party demanded 
reforms. However, “hooliganism” 
on the part of youth was nothing 
new in the Soviet Union. But in 
the twenties such behavior served 
the purpose of bending the educa- 
tional system to the revolutionary 
will. By 1930 a new generation of 
teachers, loyal for the most part to 
the new order, had appeared. They 
could be trusted. They therefore 
were given authority. 

The restoration of the authority 
of the teacher naturally involved a 
change in the position of the pupil. 
He was put into a special uniform. 
He was held accountable for his 
accomplishments and failures as an 
individual. ‘‘Socialistic competi- 
tion” in the schools, in which marks 
were given for group accomplish- 
ment, was abolished. Attendance 
at movies, the theater, and other 
forms of amusement was placed 
under the control of teachers. 
Homework was made an integral 
and essential part of the process 
of education. The total program 
constitutes a literally unprecedented 
attempt to bring pressure on the 


young to learn and master knowl- . 


edge. But this is all done for the 
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great historic purpose of making 
Russia first among the nations. 

A code of rules confirmed by the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars of 
the RSFSR says it is the duty of 
every school child: 


1. To strive with tenacity and per- 
severance to master knowledge, in order 
to become an educated and cultured 
citizen and to serve most fully the 
Soviet Fatherland. 

2. To be diligent in study and punc- 
tual in attendance, never being late to 
classes. 

3. To obey without question the 
orders of school directors and teachers. 

4. To bring to school all necessary 
books and writing materials, to have 
everything ready before the arrival of 
the teacher. 

5. To appear at school washed, 
combed, and neatly dressed. 

6. To keep his desk in the classroom 
clean and orderly. 

7. To enter the classroom and take 
his seat immediately after the ringing 
of the bell, to enter or leave the class- 
room during the lesson period only with 
the permission of the teacher. 

8. To sit erect during the lesson 
period, not leaning on the elbows or 
slouching in the seat; to attend closely 
to the explanation of the teacher and 
the responses of the pupils, not talking 
or engaging in mischief, 

9. To rise as the teacher or the di- 
rector enters the room. 

10. To rise and stand erect while re- 
citing; to sit down only on permission 
of the teacher; to raise the hand when 
desiring to ask a question. 

11. To make accurate notes of the 
teacher’s assignment for the next lesson, 
to show these notes to the parents, and 
to do all homework without assistance. 

12. To be respectful to the school 
director and the teachers, to greet them 
on the street with a polite bow, boys 
removing their hats. 
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13. To be polite to his elders, to 
conduct himself modestly and properly 
in school, on the street, and in public 
places. 

14. To abstain from using bad lan- 
guage, from smoking and gambling. 
15. To take good care of school 
property, to guard well his possessions 
and those of his comrades. 

16. To be courteous and considerate 
toward little children, toward the aged, 
the weak, and the sick, to give them the 
seat on the trolley or the right of way 
on the street, to help them in every 
way. 

17. To obey his parents and assist in 
the care of little brothers and sisters. 
18. To maintain cleanliness in the 
home by keeping his clothes, shoes, and 
bed in order. 

19. To carry always his pupil’s card, 
guarding it carefully, not passing it to 
other children, but presenting it on 
request of the director or the teacher 
of the school. 

20. To prize the honor of his school 
and his class as his very own. 

For violation of these rules the pupil 
is subject to punishment even to ex- 
pulsion from school. 


The Pioneers and Young Com- 
munist organizations, under the di- 
rection of their elders in the Party, 
took the lead in promoting these 
reforms. At an election meeting of 
the Pioneers which the author at- 
tended in 1936 at a Moscow 
school, each candidate was required 


At a good lesson all children work 
actively. The teacher holds the attention 
of the children and puts questions, when 
necessary, to those whose attention 
might be diverted. . . . complete order 
is seen in everything. All the required 
material is prepared in advance. There 


to give his scholastic record in 
terms of marks. Reports of low 
marks were greeted with boos, 

A resolution of the League of 
Young Communists states that ‘The 
chief task of the Komsomol or. 
ganizations in the schools is to 
assist the teacher’; ‘‘teachers can 
be present at all Komsomol meet. 
ings of pupils and participate in 
their work’ and “in recruiting 
members . . . . it is necessary to 
take into account the opinion about 
them of the teachers’; “the direc. 
tor of the school has the right to 
stop the execution of a wrong de. 
cision on the part of the school 
Komsomol organization.’”’ Further- 
more, Komsomol organizations ate 
obliged to assist in maintaining 
order in the school; they are for- 
bidden to interfere in the work of 
teachers and to criticize them in 
meetings, conferences, and wall 
newspapers, or to make independ- 
ent surveys of school work without 
permission of the corresponding 
organs of public education. 

The spirit of this resolution is a 
far cry from the conditions prevail- 
ing in Soviet schools in the twen- 
ties. But the authority of the teacher 
is limited today, as in the past, by 
the policies of the Party. 


What Is a Good Lesson? 


is no hesitation. The time is arranged 
rationally and used productively. The 
teacher does not have to waste words 
in organizing the students. All stv 
dents have the necessary textbooks, 
notebooks on time.—Uchitelskaya Gaz 
eta (Teacher’s Gazette) Moscow, 1944. 
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qience 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
In School Life 


Ow a bright spring morning 
the superintendent and his son 
“Hank,” a third-grader, arrived 
early at school. Hank had a gift for 
teacher—a pail with a quart or so 
of pond water in which floated a 
fist-sized globule of colorless jelly 
full of black ball-shaped objects a 
little larger than buckshot. Grade 
three gathered to gape into the pail. 

“What are they?” shouted a 
chorus of boys and girls. 

“Frogs’ eggs,” said Hank. 

This brought an obvious sigh of 
relief from teacher. Teacher had 
never seen a frog’s egg before. She 
didn’t know what to do with the 
frogs’ eggs nor what would happen 
to them nor how to study them. 
The children had evidenced curiosity 
about them. She was aware that all 
sorts of learning might take place 
if only she knew how to guide 
them into appropriate channels. 

The plight of Hank’s teacher is 
not unlike that of countless other 
teachers in the elementary school. 
They have little background which 
will help them teach grade-school 
science and little or no knowledge 
that helps them to know the ap- 
propriate subject matter. And so in 
many schools, instruction in sci- 
ence in the elementary grades is 
poor. It varies widely from school 
to school and from state to state. 

There are, however, many schools 


Glenn O. Blough is Specialist for 
Science, Division of Elementary 
Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Reported from School Life, 
XXVIII (July, 1946), 3-5. 


where a real science program has 
come into being and is flourishing. 
Science is organized as a continu- 
ous program from kindergarten 
through the first six grades, into 
the junior high school, and into the 
high school. It is a planned course 
in which each year’s experiences 
build on the previous ones. The 
course is built around significant 
problems in the children’s environ- 
ment, takes into account their in- 
terests, abilities, aptitudes, and 
skills. It attempts to keep in view 
the needs of the children, is con- 
tinually subject to revision, and 
thus comes nearer and nearer to 
meeting their needs. It takes into 
account things children bring to 
school and the questions they ask; 
but obviously it goes farther. 
Children who participate in such 
a science program as this are 
broadening their interests in the 
problem of their everyday environ- 
ment; they are becoming more and 
more observing; they are coming to 
know the scientific principles of 
the world in which they live; and 
they are getting acquainted with 
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the scientific methods of problem 
solving. 

But there is Hank’s teacher— 
willing but untrained. Wherein 
lies her help? 

First of all, one thing she does 
not need is a large body of tech- 
nical information in science. If she 
knew, quite thoroughly, the mate- 
rial in a general science and biology 
textbook of high-school level, she 
would be well on the way toward 
being able to help the third grade. 
This background, blended with her 
knowledge of how children learn, 
would give her an excellent start. 
Often she will have to say to her 
group, “Well, I don’t know the 
answer to that question, but let’s 
see how we can find out.”’ And to- 
gether there is investigating through 
experimenting, observing, reading, 
and other appropriate activities. No 
teacher can wait until she can an- 
swer all of the questions in science 
which her children ask, for if she 
does, she will never begin her 
science teaching. 

She needs to build up her own 
firsthand experiences through per- 
forming simple experiments her- 
self, taking observation field trips, 
observing good science teaching by 
more experienced science teachers. 
She needs also to read as much 
science as she can, to enlarge her 
background. 

A good course of study or a 
handbook in elementary-school sci- 
ence will help her, too; but she 
should be able to choose from sev- 
eral units the ones that seem most 
appropriate to her group. Then with 


a skeleton outline to follow, she 
can proceed to organize her activi. 
ties in science. 

A college survey course in the 
physical and natural sciences will be 
of inestimable help to her if it is 
not full of difficult useless details 
and terminology, but is designed 
to help her answer children’s ques. 
tions. It should give her experience 
with the actual use of simple ex. 
perimental apparatus. It should 
show her how to make simple ap. 
paratus and where to buy what she 
and the children cannot make, It 
should show her some of the 
methods of teaching science to 
children and acquaint her with the 
elementary science books, refer. 
ences, free materials, and visual 
aids. 

She should learn to make the 
greatest possible use of the help 
her environment is bulging with— 
the woodlots and the park, the spe- 
cialists in her community, the loal 
museum, the town library, the 
junior high school and the high- 
school science teachers, and count- 
less similar sources. 

Then let Hank come in with the 
ball of frogs’ eggs. The third grade 
will watch the eggs develop; they 
will try out simple experiments. 
They will use reference material to 
answer their questions, and their 
teacher will lead them to explore 
other related interesting problems. 
Directing the learning of science 
needs to be considered from every 
side, but before our teachers can 
do so, they must themselves have 
help to see the sides. 
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So, if you are interested in doing 
a better job of teaching science, try 
building a curriculum from the fol- 
lowing ideas: 


Enroll in a summer-school course in 
science at the elementary-school level, 
either a course in methods of teaching 
science—if your background is adequate 
—or in a survey course in subject mat- 
ter. Indicate to your instructor early in 
the course your interests and problems 
and ask him to help you. 

Or, if you have some background in 
gtade-school science teaching, search for 
a workshop where you can be free to 
work on your own problem. Read 
books, courses of study, and any other 
pertinent material. Use the science lab- 
oratory. Confer with other teachers, 
supervisors, and principals. Then make 
a tentative plan for a year’s science 
work in the grades. Let it be a skeleton 
outline, with aims, activities, and pro- 
cedures. 

Explore your school and community 
for resources you can call on for help 
in enriching your science program. Find 
out what science there is in your school- 
yard, the nearby park and woodlot. 
Discover who has information, skill, or 
materials you can use. Find out what 
is at hand for field trips—the city water 
purification plant, museum, observatory, 
telephone exchange, zoo, etc. Talk with 
your supervisor and get as much help 
as possible. 


If you don’t attend an organized 
summer school, get a high-school science 
teacher to lend you textbooks in gen- 
eral science and biology. Get material 
from the library. Do as many of the 
suggested activities as you can. Study 
any available outlines on science and 
then begin to assemble your ideas. 


If you are an administrator and 
are not satisfied with your science 
teaching and want to help your 
teachers: 


Discuss the possibilities already de- 
scribed with your teachers, encourage 
them, and plan with them. Urge them 
to try science teaching even though 
they may feel hesitant because of lim- 
ited backgrounds. 

Try to make available to them as 
much material as possible, i.e., courses 
of study, books, and other reference 
materials, 

Enroll the assistance of junior- and 
senior-high-school teachers through 
meetings in their science rooms so that 
elementary teachers can see science ma- 
terials, 

If feasible, establish a science com- 
mittee of interested teachers to work 
cooperatively on the development of a 
science outline for the entire system. 
This can form the basis of a course of 
study to be issued at some future time, 
but always considered tentative—open 
to suggestions for improvement. 


Recruiting Teachers in Kansas 


As its contribution to alleviating the current teacher short- 
age, Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia is preparing 
and distributing to 709 high-school principals in the state 
a series of posters setting forth the advantages of the teach- 
ing profession. A new poster will be exhibited each month 
with a view to counteracting the public hue and cry about 
the ‘‘unsatisfactory situation’ faced by teachers and to 
interesting capable young people in the profession. 
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Charting Social Relationships 


ERNEST A. FLOTOW 


In the Elementary School Journal 


O F all the problems which con- 
front a teaching staff, that of the 
socially maladjusted is one of the 
most difficult. Yet the child’s hap- 
piness and well-being, both in 
school and later, often depend on 
the solution of this very problem 
in the early life of the child. 

The problem was attacked in 
New Lenox by giving a sociometric 
test to the children in grades four 
to eight. The test itself called for 
answers to the following questions: 
(1) With whom would you like 
best to play? (2) With whom 
would you like best to work? (3) 
Whom would you like best to have 
sit next to you? Three choices were 
possible for each question, although 
they were not required. 

The testing procedure was left 
in the hands of the teachers. The 
children were assured of complete 
secrecy in the handling of the in- 
formation which they gave. The 
teachers believed that with one or 
two exceptions the data the pupils 
gave were honest and reliable. As 
to the validity of the questions, 
that dealing with the proximity 
of seating gave the best indication 
of strong mutual relationships. 

Altogether, 135 children were 
given the tests. The total number 
of choices received constituted the 
child’s social-status score. The 
greater the number of choices, the 
higher the score. The score of the 
135 children ranged from 0 to 28. 


Ernest A. Flotow is Superintendem ¥ 
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Ninety-one received fewer than 10 
choices. Eight children received no 


choices at all from their classmates, f 


although two of these did receive 
a choice from a child in another 
room. Thirty-six children (27 per 
cent) received three or fewer 
choices and can be termed “‘isolates’ 
or “‘neglectees.”” Responsible for 
the high percentage were the near. 
ness of the school to war plants 
and the resulting transient school 
population; the presence of an up 
usually large number of children 
from foster homes, broken home, 
or homes with a stepparent; and 
an abnormally large influx of mal. 
adjusted children from othe 
schools. 

Sixteen (12 percent) received 15 
or more choices and can be desig. 
nated as the ‘popular stars.” The 
arithmetic mean of the social-status 
scores was 7.8, and 50 percent of 
the children received 7 choices ot 
more. 

The sociogram of the eighth 
gtade is useful in bringing out the 
significance of the  sociomettit 
method. Only mutual choices att 
shown, on the assumption that 1 
mutual choice tends to show ! 
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stronger and more satisfying rela- 
tionship than does a one-way choice. 
Much of the sociogram is selfex- 
planatory; much of it can be un- 
derstood only by the teacher of the 
pupils. A number of observations 
may be pointed out, however: 

1, The most satisfactory mutual 
relationships from the standpoint 


of numbers seem to lie in Area II 
and the adjacent area. 

2. A pupil not having satisfac- 
tory relationships within his school- 
room will, whenever possible, 
cross the room boundaries and es- 
tablish a mutual relationship with 
a pupil from another grade. 

3. There is a definite tendency 


Fig. I—Sociogram for 30 eighth-grade pupils, showing mutual relationships with 
Pupils in the same grade (broken lines) and mutual relationships with pupils in 


other grades (solid lines). Small circles represent boys; triangles, girls. Area | 
includes pupils chosen as friends by other children 16 or more times; Area II, 


Pupils chosen 10-15 times; Area III, pupils chosen 5-9 times; and Area IV, pupils 


chosen fewer than 5 times. 
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for those who were capable in 
some activity to have higher scores 
than those who were not. 

4. The boys were a more homo- 
geneous group than the girls. Most 
of the social relationships are still 
with those of the same sex. 

5. Area I seems to be an area of 
exceptions to the assumption that 
the greater the number of choices 
received, the greater also the num- 
ber of mutual relationships. Pupil 
25, although he received 16 choices, 
entered into mutual relationships 
with only two. His close friendship 
with 6 and 24 and a corresponding 
movement within a very narrow 
circle led him to restrict his mu- 
tual relationships. Pupil 11 moved 
within a larger circle (basketball 
players) and consequently seemed 
able to establish a larger number 
of mutual relationships. This would 
suggest that the larger the circle 
within which one moves, the great- 
er the number of mutual relation- 
ships. 

6. The sociogram seems to indi- 
cate that the influence of a pupil 
must be measured by the number 
of social choices plus the number 
of social relationships. 

These observations raise numer- 
ous questions for the teacher. For 
instance, does the child need at 
least one friend in school? All signs 
seem to indicate that unless a child 
has a friend — who may have to 
be the teacher — he will be seri- 
ously maladjusted. One of the most 
seriously maladjusted children in 
this school is a seventh-grade boy 
from a broken home who has not 


a single friend in the school. An- 
other question is the relationship 
of social happiness and academic 
work. Pupil 1, for example, did 
much better academically after the 
school had partially solved her 
problem of social relationships, 
Group work, in the light of these 
observations, takes on added im- 
portance. Pupils who were able 
to engage in some group activity 
improved in their relations not only 
with pupils of that particular group, 
but with the entire room. The most 
important question, however, is the 
problem of developing within each 
child his natural abilities and of 
providing an outlet for these abili- 
ties in some form acceptable to the 
group. 

What factors tend to produce 
good, satisfying social relationships 
and what factors produce poor so- 
cial relationships? The ability to 
do things, ranging from playing 
basketball to working arithmetic 
problems, is one of the most im- 
portant factors that make for satis- 
factory relationships. The eighth- 
grade sociogram seems to indicate 
a close relationship between gen- 
eral ability, as measured by the 
group intelligence test, and the 
number of choices received. The 
average intelligence quotients were 
as follows: Area IV, 86.7; Area 
III, 99; Area II, 112.5; Area I, 
112.5. 

In general, the more social re- 
lationships, the happier the child, 
whether he is mentally bright or 
mentally dull. The earlier the at- 
tempt is made at improving the 
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child’s social relationship, the bet- 
ter are the chances for satisfying 
and lasting results. It has proved 
extremely difficult to effect good 
mutual relationships of maladjusted 
children in the upper grades. 

Personal traits are also an im- 
portant factor. Although it would 
be difficult to single out any one 
definite trait, such traits as depend- 
ability, cooperation, cleanliness, ma- 
turity, courtesy, and general help- 
fulness are found in varying degrees 
in those pupils having high scores. 

Another vital factor is the home 
environment of the child. In this 
study all indications were that the 
personal relations within the home 
were more important than the so- 
cial and economic status of the 
family. Almost all these children 
came from upper-lower and lower- 
middle classes and therefore stood 
about an equal chance. Pupils from 
homes with unsatisfactory relation- 
ships, from broken or foster homes, 
almost uniformly received low so- 
cial-status scores. 

Employing the sociometric test 
has had the following practical 
values: (1) It has given a much 


clearer view of the problem to 
teachers and administrators by plac- 
ing before them definite and fairly 
accurate information and forcing 
them to analyze the problem on that 
basis. (2) Each teacher has been 
made keenly aware of the direct 
relationship between his everyday 
teaching problems and the social 
adjustment of the children. This in 
turn has induced both teachers 
and administrators to do something 
about improving social relationships 
through (a) greater emphasis on 
group work, (4) greater effort to 
develop individual abilities and tal- 
ents, (c) giving more time to ex- 
pression of abilities, (¢) develop- 
ment of character, and (e) de- 
velopment of habits of cleanliness, 
etc. In some instances the social 
relationship has had a definite bear- 
ing on the promotion policy. (3) It 
has given the teachers and admin- 
istrator accurate and vital infor- 
mation for pupil and parent con- 
ferences. In many instances it has 
forced the parent to take a more 
realistic view of his child and has 
resulted in a better adjustment of 
the child. 


aising Bee 


RESIDENTS of a Manitoba school district recently used the 
old barn-raising technique of pioneer days when their 
schoolhouse needed a two-room addition, says the Ca- 
nadian School Journal. Early in August the men started 
work in the evenings, the women assisting by serving 
sandwiches and coffee. By school-opening time it was com- 
pleted. The inside partitions of the building will be re- 
movable so as to form an auditorium when it is needed 
for community and school activities. 
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Postwar Education in England 


WALLACE R. KLINGER 


In School and Society 


ETWEEN 1833, the year in 
which Parliament made its first 
grant of state money for educa- 
tional purposes, and the time when 
the Education Act of 1944 was 
passed, much progress had been 
made in the development of edu- 
cation in England and Wales. 
Much still remained to be done, 
however. Free compulsory educa- 
tion, provided between the ages of 
five and 14, was all on the ele- 
mentary-school level. Due to the 
excessive cost of secondary educa- 
tion, for the working and middle 
classes, only about 10 percent of 
the children attending the elemen- 
tary schools transferred to secondary 
schools at the age of 11. Although 
the state provided scholarships if 
need could be proved, in most cases 
the scholarships did not cover even 
tuition costs. Then, too, the dual 
system of public elementary schools 
ie, two types of grant-aided 
school, one provided by the church 
and the other by the local education 
authority, led to so much complica- 
tion in administration that a serious 
brake was placed on educational 
progress. 

The Education Act of 1944, 
which was an outgrowth of the gov- 
ernment’s proposals to Parliament 
in the form of a White Paper called 
“Education Reconstruction,” is one 
of the most sweeping measures in 
the history of education. It trans- 
forms completely the structure of 


Wallace R. Klinger is Assistant 
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lege, Oneonta, N. Y. Reported 
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(July 27, 1946), 52-54. 


the public education system from a 
collection of separate, imperfectly 
coordinated systems into a single 
system and provides for a leveling 
up of standards. It creates a Min- 
istry of Education, presided over by 
a Minister assisted by a Parliamen. 
tary secretary, as the central author- 
ity. The personnel includes head- 
quarters administrative officers and 
inspectors whose work lies mostly 
in the areas of local education au- 
thorities. The chief duties of the 
inspectors are to report on the effi- 
ciency of schools and other edua- 
tional institutions, to help the 
teachers, to serve as local agents 
of the Ministry on administrative 
matters, and to act as expert ad- 
visers of the Ministry on matters of 
educational theory and practice. 
The Ministry has the power to se- 
cure the development of a national 
policy in education. Two central 
advisory councils, one for England 
and one for Wales, are established 
to advise the Minister on educ- 
tional theory and practice. 

County boroughs and the coun- 
ty councils are made the sole local 
education authorities, but in coun- 
ty areas certain responsibilities may 
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be delegated to smaller administra- 
tive units. Each local education 
authority must establish one or 
more committees, which may be 
composed in part of nonmembers 
of the local education authority ex- 

rienced in educational matters, 
responsible for the educational 
work. 

It is the duty of the local edu- 
cation authorities to secure efficient 
education throughout the three pro- 
gressive stages of primary, second- 
ary, and “‘further’’ education to 
meet the needs of their area; and 
to provide nursery education for 
children under five wherever it is 
needed. The term “primary educa- 
tion” covers all educational provi- 
sion for children from five to 11. 
Secondary education covers the at- 
tendance of children over 11. 
Three types of secondary schools 
are planned: the grammar school, 
which may be likened to our col- 
lege-preparatory schools; the mod- 
etn school, which offers a general 
education closely related to the in- 
terests and environment of the 
pupils; and the technical school, 
which gives a general education re- 
lated to agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. The three types of educa- 
tion will not necessarily be provided 
in separate schools. Provision is 
made for the free interchange of 
pupils from one type to another 
since the original choice will be 
feviewed at the age of 13 and ad- 
justments will be made as needed. 
The term “further education” 
covers provision for educational 
opportunities for young people who 
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have left school before reaching the 
age of 18. Part-time attendance at 
county colleges established for that 
purpose will be compulsory. Fur- 
ther education also covers the pro- 
vision of more adequate facilities 
for part-time and full-time voca- 
tional training for adults as well as 
young people. The program of 
nonvocational education and recre- 
ation will also be expanded. 

The school-leaving age, which 
is now 14, will be raised to 15 not 
later than April 1, 1947, and to 
16 when the minister of education 
is satisfied that sufficient teachers 
and buildings are available. Second- 
ary education will be free to all 
children, since tuition fees were 
abolished, effective April 1, 1945, 
in all schools provided by local ed- 
ucation authorities. 

New standards of school con- 
struction have been prescribed, with 
detailed standards laid down for 
light, heat, ventilation, sanitation, 
and water supply. Regulations ap- 
plying to school site and play- 
ground space are also included. Ar- 
rangements for providing movie 
equipment and the wiring of class- 
rooms for reception of radio broad- 
casts are also envisaged. Better and 
more varied education is to be made 
available for handicapped children. 
All schools receiving grants from 
public funds will be subject to 
compulsory inspection and super- 
vision, while the others will have 
to be registered by the Ministry of 
Education and inspected. Regular 
medical inspection and free treat- 


‘ment, hitherto provided only in 
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the elementary schools, is now ex- 
tended to the secondary schools 
and will also be available in the 
county colleges when they are es- 
tablished. Local education authori- 
ties are required to provide meals 
and milk for the children. Parents 
who can afford to do so will be 
required to pay a small sum repre- 
senting the cost of the food as dis- 
tinct from the overhead. Local ed- 
ucation authorities are enabled to 
supply shoes and clothing to chil- 
dren and young people at all stages 
of education, the cost to be re- 
covered from parents who can af- 
ford it. 

The speed with which this new 


the British 


system of education can be put into 
effect depends on the provision of 
buildings and the supply and train. 
ing of teachers, and on this point 
the Act did not implement the 
recommendations of the White 
Paper. The recommendation to te. 
model the curriculum of the sec. 
ondary schools was likewise not 
implemented. These two problems 
have been the subject of exhaustive 
study and special reports, as has 
the problem of integrating the 
“Public Schools” (those which te- 
ceive no grants from public funds 
but are maintained by students’ 
fees) into the national system of 
education. 


WiTH the ratification of the new educational scheme for 
Ceylon, free education from the primary class to the uni- 
versity will be available for the first time in a British col- 
ony. Fees will be abolished and the mother tongue will 
be used. Denominational schools will carry on, while es- 
tate schools will become a part of the free education sys- 


tem. All the colonies are moving in the same direction. 
The right kind of education, says the Economist, must 


be keyed in with the economic development of the country 
so that jobs will be available. Many colonies have already 
made provision for better teaching and supervisory staffs. 
The most urgent need, continues the Economist, “is fot 
educationists to go abroad, for materials to build schools, 
and for continuous cooperation with their respective gov- 
ernments by all organizations and denominations suppott- 
ing schools in the colonies.” 
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Training Teachers in Britain 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


In Britain Today 


N 1801 Joseph Lancaster, of 
the Society of Friends, put up a 
notice over an unused shed in one 
of the busiest and poorest districts 
of London: “All who wish may 
send their children and have them 
educated freely.”’ Lancastet’s school 
developed into the Borough Road 
Training College. The Church of 
England founded St. John’s Col- 
lege in 1840 and St. Mark’s Col- 
lege in 1841. 

The men appointed to direct 
these institutions were men of out- 
standing character and abilities; and 
if we are to understand the English 
educational system of today we need 
to bear that fact in mind and to 
remember that the training colleges 
have a long history behind them in 
which religious bodies played a 
prominent part. Something like a 
third of the training colleges in 
England today are “‘voluntary”’ col- 
leges, mostly owned by the church. 
The remaining two-thirds have been 
built by local educational author- 
ities. None are owned by the Min- 
istry of Education. Hitherto, the 
Ministry’s part has been limited 
to making a few general regula- 
tions and providing a grant which 
covered about half the cost of each 
student in training. The remainder 
of the cost has been borne by the 
students themselves or by local 
authorities interested in them. 

Next October, all that will be 
changed. A detailed picture of our 
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British arrangements for the train- 
ing of teachers in 1946 would be 
extremely complicated, for Britain 
is trying simultaneously to do three 
different things: (1) to preserve 
what is best in the old traditions; 
(2) to provide better and longer 
training, incidentally bringing the 
training colleges into closer rela- 
tions with the departments of edu- 
cation in the universities; and (3) 
to train, during each of the next 
five or six years, about five times 
as many teachers as the existing 
colleges could produce. Add to this 
the difficulties brought about by the 
war and the fact that all physically 
fit young men have to do a period 
of national service, and you begin 
to see some of the problems. 
What kind of training does Bri- 
tain give to men and women who 
are going to teach in her primary 
and secondary schools? A few 
teachers are trained in the universi- 
ties, but the vast majority of them 
follow a two-year course in a resi- 
dential training college (some of 
the training colleges provide an al- 
ternative three-year course leading 
to a university degree). In normal 
times the minimum age of entry is 
18, and the minimum qualification 
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is the ‘‘school certificate’ which 
boys and girls at a good secondary 
school take at 15 or 16. Everyone 
admits that two years is far too 
short a training period; and no 
doubt the course will be increased 
to three years as soon as we have 
alleviated the acute shortage of 
teachers. 

In the men’s colleges the prin- 
ciples of education, health educa- 
tion, and physical training are com- 
pulsory subjects. Every student must 
study either art or music or hand- 
work. In addition, he studies three 
or four academic subjects. The cur- 
riculum in women’s colleges is sim- 
ilar, with obvious modifications. 
During the two years’ training, the 
students practice teaching under the 
supervision of their lecturers for at 
least 12 weeks. There is an ex- 
amination, conducted by a regional 
board associated with a university, 
at the end of the course. As a gen- 
eral rule, over 90 percent of the 
candidates are allowed to pass, and 
those who fail in one subject are 
allowed a second attempt in that 
subject. 

The students are recruited from 
a wide variety of schools. A few of 
the men and women have spent 
some years in other occupations. 
Most of them come from homes 
that can ill afford the expense of 
higher education; in the past, they 
have been assisted by their local 
education authority, but under the 
new program the Ministry of Edu- 
cation will pay the whole of the 
cost of their tuition and the charge 
for their maintenance will depend 


on their parents’ income. Roughly 
speaking, a student whose parents 
earn less than £350 (about $1400) 
a year will pay nothing; a student 
whose parents earn £1000 ($4000) 
a year will pay £100 ($400) a year, 
The actual figures of the fees paid 
by the Ministry will be agreed on 
between the Ministry and the col- 
lege authorities, and it is the in- 
tention of the Ministry to provide 
more generously for the training 
colleges than in the past. 

Life within the colleges varies 
much from one to another. Some 
still retain the severe discipline and 
somber outlook of the early days. 
Others believe that cheerfulness 
and freedom may produce men and 
women quite as qualified to teach 
as those brought up in an atmos 
phere of repression and constant 
supervision. The choice is not so 
easy as theorists would maintain: 
young people often prefer to have 
their work mapped out for them 
(it saves them the bother of de- 
cision and relieves them of the bur. 
den of responsibility), and two 
years is a short time in which to 
let a student make experiments in 
wasting time. Again, the British 
public (if it is aware of the train- 
ing colleges at all) expects a mort 
circumspect behavior from intend- 
ing teachers than from other stu- 
dents. If the students of a training 
college indulged in half the ¢- 
capades of an average group of 
medical students, there would be 
questions in Parliament and indig: 
nant letters: to the Times about 
wasting public money. 
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Nevertheless, the majority of and to accept ready made whatever 
ghly | training-college students organize Opinions are most popular in his 
rents | their own games and have their own own immediate environment. To do 
100) musical, literary, scientific, and poli- anything different requires leisure 
dent J tical societies. The management of and solitude as well as books and 
900) | the funds of the Students’ Union guidance. The job of the training 
yeat. | is in their hands. They can impose colleges today is to produce not 
paid penalties on any one of their num- merely men and women with a 
don ft ber who offends against their own good technique of teaching and 
Ol. canons of good taste. Many of them, knowledge of the proper employ- 
© i | coming from poor homes, have a_ ment of the film and radio as in- 
vide fF room to themselves for the first struments of education, but people 
inin§ | time in their lives; they can begin of character and taste, who will 
to realize themselves as individuals, also set a standard for the nation. 
yaties | to develop their tastes, and if they In the face of great snowstorms of 
Some f dare, to think for themselves. forms and circulars and in spite 
> and “If they dare.” It is not easy of all the hardships resulting from 
days. J for anyone brought up in a the war, the training colleges and 
ness J crowded house, with the radio the emergency colleges, which are 
1and fF turned on all day long, and only the _ giving one-year courses to thousands 
teach f cheap press available as reading of older men and women who have 
tmos- § matter, to think at all. The natural decided to enter the teaching pro- 
nstant fF impulse is to make a noise, or look fession, have set themselves the 
ot 0 § for company, to go to a theater, same aim. 
atain: 
them 
f de- The Way It Used To Be 
e bur- SOME time since I received a letter from a teacher, in- 
| two quiring how to cure a boy of adding the syllable u/ 
ch to to almost every word in reading. The teacher added that 
nts 10 he had tried every plan he could think of—punishing, 
sritish coaxing, hiring, shaming—and all only made the difficulty | 
esas worse. I replied, “If you will compel the boy to pro- Le 
= nounce the useless syllable after every word in his read- 2 
ntent: ing exercise, and persist in it until he is heartily sick of 
r it, I think you will succeed.” I soon heard that the plan 
ane worked finely. As soon as the boy began to pronounce 
die? under compulsion, the whole school began to laugh. It 
up of was too much for him. He took hold of the matter him- 
Id be self, in good earnest, and, of course, the difficulty soon 
indig disappeared. 
about —School Management, by Alfred Holbrook (1873) 


Two Classrooms 


CLAUDIA LEwIs 
In Teacher! Are These Your Children? 


T is a common misconception 
that the teacher in the new type of 
education must relinquish firmness 
and discipline when she lets the 
children ‘walk all around the 
room.” Of course bedlam will re- 
sult if the adults in charge ‘‘stop 
being firm,” and of course bedlam 
has no place in the schoolroom. 
Teachers are quite right in wanting 
to avoid a situation such as this: 

The children have been study- 
ing the transportation and handling 
of milk and are now attempting to 
construct out of boxes and cartons 
some trucks and trains, a school 
building, and a bottling plant. 

Complete bedlam is about all 
we can see and hear. Miss O. is try- 
ing to help the children get started 
at their jobs; most of them are 
at their desks, talking at the top 
of their lungs and doing nothing. 
Miss O. is reading the names of the 
committees assigned to construct 
parts of the project. When Arthur 
begins a fight, Miss O. stops trying 
to get the children to work and 
talks to him: “Arthur, sit down! 
Stop fighting.” 

The boys ignore her. She starts 
toward them, but is diverted by 
children wanting help with this or 
that. When Miss O. finally gets 
around to separating the boys, the 
fight has gone on for at least five 
minutes. 

Gradually the children drift to 
their work. Their lack of interest 


Reported from Teacher! Are These 
Your Children?, a bulletin describ. 
ing a project carried out by the Co- 
operative School for Teachers and 
Public School 186, Manhattan, 
New York City: Board of Educa. 
tion, 1946. Pp. 25-34. 


seems to stem from not having 
quite enough to do. One child in 
each “committee” gets hold of his 
carton and there is nothing for the 
rest of the group to work on. Some 
boys, discouraged because Arthur 
will not give them a turn at the 
scissors, drift off into aimlessly 
dashing up and down, sailing 
paper airplanes, and tussling. 

Arthur gets tired of cutting and 
decides to sweep, but since it has 
become so late, Miss O. tells him 
to put away the broom and put his 
coat on. He pays no attention. Miss 
O. gives up and tries to get the 
children lined up. The few who are 
able to stay quietly in line get dis- 
couraged and they, too, soon begin 
to hop around. The bell has rung, 
but the children are not ready. 
“Quiet! Quiet!’ shouts Miss O,, 
but in vain. 

Here is a teacher who not only 
fails to organize the work ade- 
quately for the children, but is no 
firm with them. She shouts at them, 
but she does not follow through 
and really see that the children do 
what she asks of them. The children 
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cannot resist taking advantage of 
this weakness, much as they like 
her. They accomplish very little. It 
is to the teacher’s credit, however, 
that she does not try to discipline 
the children by threats or harsh 
punishment. 

But there can be activity in the 
schoolroom and firmness on the 
teacher’s part at the same time. 
How? 

When we look into this room, 
the children are grouped closely 
around the teacher, listening to an 
exciting story. Then Miss P. be- 
gins to plan the next period with 
the children; and although she has 
asked them not to get up until the 
plans are made, some start carrying 
their chairs back to their tables. 

And right here is the test. Is 
Miss P. going to make Miss O.’s 
mistake of not following through 
her directions? It would be easy to 
let the children go stumbling ahead, 
since they have already started, but 
this way is the difficult, disorgan- 
ized way for the class. These chil- 
dren are not yet capable of organ- 
izing their day, and they really 
need the teacher’s help. Does Miss 
P. have the essential firmness ? 

“Why, children,” she calls loud- 
ly so they all can hear, but not 
unpleasantly, ‘‘we didn’t say it was 
time yet to go to work. You didn’t 
understand. Bring your chairs back. 
That’s right.” 

It takes time to call these chil- 
dren back, to insist that they return 
with their chairs and sit in them 
once again, but this is exactly what 
is required of the successful teacher 


—patience enough to carry out the 
things she says. 

The children all do return and 
sit down. Plans are completed rap- 
idly, and the children proceed to 
their work without any confusion. 
Miss P. has saved the day, not only 
by organizing it for them but also 
by insisting that they adhere to the 
organization. This does not mean 
that the children have no leeway 
to help organize, to help make 
plans and choose the kind of work 
they want to do. It does mean that 
she provides the firmness children 
really want and need in adults; she 
is a prop to them, without which 
they are not yet capable of manag- 
ing themselves. And the peaceful 
atmosphere she insists on makes 
her a much more calm and relaxed 
person than Miss O. could possibly 
be in the midst of her bedlam. 

But don’t the children get aw- 
fully noisy ? 

The center of activity is a play- 
house in one corner. Every child 
is busy at something. But here is 
Henry, who seems to be dashing 
about, poking around the other 
groups, and rolling on the floor. Is 
Henry’s teacher going to discipline 
him? 

“Why, Henry, did we forget to 
plan for you? Let’s see, what was 
your job? I believe we both forgot. 
Oh, I know, you were going to 
paint the sofa, weren’t you?” 

Henry gets right up, finds his 
paint brush, and starts to work at 
once. All he needed was a little 
help in getting started on a job 


‘that interested him. 
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Children need to have work that 
interests them—enough to do, a 
lot to do. Interested, busy, happy 
children are almost always selfcon- 
trolled children, with neither time 
nor inclination for wildness. 

But let’s get back to the point 
about noise. Sometimes these chil- 
dren do get too noisy, what with 
hammers banging, voices talking 
freely, blocks clattering on the floor. 
But there are ways to control it. 
Miss P. goes to her piano when 
she feels the noise is too much and 
plays a particular little phrase as a 
signal. The children look up. ““Who 
remembers what this means?” Miss 
P. asks. 

“We're getting too noisy,” pipes 
up Ronnie. 

The children had helped to work 
out the musical signal with the 
teacher in the first place, agreeing 
they needed some kind of reminder, 
and choosing the phrase they 
wanted used. Now they are really 
more quiet as they resume their 
work, Of course, there continues to 
be what might be called ‘normal 
noise’—children feeling free to 
talk, work, and play together in a 
spontaneous way. But eliminate all 
noise, and you must also eliminate 
many of the learnings, both social 
and intellectual, that grow out of 
situations in which children are free 
to talk and play naturally. 

For instance, Tyrone is running 
a train on a track; Ronnie has a 
truck filled with ‘coal’ and is de- 
livering it to Josephine’s house. 
They accompany their play with a 
constant stream of talk, but they 


are, in fact, thinking and learning, 
and planning together. 

How does Miss P. manage the 
clean-up period and dismissal? She 
strikes a chord on the piano to get 
the children’s attention, and does 
not speak until all the children do 
look up at her. 

“Children, I’m sorry now we 
have to stop and clean up. You've 
all been working so beautifully, 
we've had one of our very best 
work periods, and now I know 
you can clean up just as well.” 

Children hate to stop work and 
play they’re interested in, but praise 
and encouragement like this are 
equivalent to getting the clean-up 
job half done already. The children 
scurry around efficiently and are 
soon ready to get their coats on and 
line up by the door. 

Miss P. stands near the door with 
those who have already lined up, 
and talks with them and plays a 
little game with them, to keep them 
from the natural noise and restless- 
ness which they might drift into 
if required just to stand and wait 
idly for the slower children. The 
slow children hurry with their 
wraps so they can play the game 
too. The children are ready to walk 
out into the hall without the slight- 
est bit of confusion. Miss P. 
knows that she will be struggling 
against a very strong current if she 
expects these children to stand and 
sit quietly for more than just a few 
minutes with nothing to occupy their 
hands or minds. Of course, if she 
wants to frighten the chidren into 
being quiet, she can do so. 
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What are the principles a teacher 
holds to in order to prevent bedlam 
and yet give her children oppor- 
tunity for active work and play? 

Firmness on the teacher’s part is 
as necessary to young children in 
the new type of classroom as it ever 
was in the old. But it does not at all 
imply crossness or harshness or au- 
tocratic discipline. It means that the 
children can depend on the teacher 
to help them organize, to help them 
control themselves, to help them 
avoid bedlam and license. 

Selfcontrolled children are busy, 
interested children, who have a lot 
of absorbing, active work of their 
own to do. 

“Signals,” games, encourage- 
ment, and praise make for a happy, 


friendly atmosphere in which chil- 
dren willingly cooperate with the 
teacher. They sense that she is co- 
operating with them—that she is 
sympathetic to their needs and “‘on 
their side.” 

Children are apt to cooperate 
readily in carrying out the rules and 
regulations if they themselves have 
had some part in deciding what 
those rules shall be. Not all rules, 
of course, can be handed over to 
small children to make. But many 
opportunities can be found for the 
children’s participation (such as de- 
ciding on a “quiet signal’). 

A teacher must work along with 
and not against the strong physical 
need of young children to keep 
moving. 


Traffic-Education Program 


RECENTLY California has begun to 
stress the importance of driver- 
training for high-school students 
as the best means of accident pre- 
vention. Last year more than 20,- 
000 students in some 300 high 
schools were enrolled in such 
classes. 

Although emphasis is placed on 
classroom work, many schools have 
secured equipment and give actual 
behind-the-wheel instruction along 
with the classroom sessions. The 
crowded curriculum makes _ it 
necessary to integrate the driving 
instruction into courses on shop 


mechanics, social science, etc., but 
the Motor Vehicle Department 
hopes to incorporate a full semester 
course, complete with actual driv- 
ing experience, into every Cali- 
fornia high school. 

Students who complete the 
course are given a certificate, which, 
if presented within six months, en- 
titles them to a driver’s license 
without taking the state exam in 
knowledge of the code and rules 
of the road. Prospective licensees 
must, however, take a vision test 
and demonstrate their ability to 
drive safely. 
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The Community’s Contribution to 
Social Education 


ERNEST J. ASHBAUGH 


In Social Education for Young Children 


CVERYONE has some responsi- 
bility for the functioning of the 
great institutions — the home, the 
state, the church, the school, and 
industry — which man has de- 
veloped to provide for his needs. 

The typical American seems to 
feel that he has fulfilled his obliga- 
tion to his government if he votes 
one time in two and pays his taxes; 
his obligation to the church if he 
attends (very infrequently) and 
does not actively oppose it; and to 
the school by sending his children 
to it and paying his school tax, 
however grudgingly. 

Children are educated by all of 
these institutions and must learn to 
understand and appreciate the con- 
tributions of each and to participate 
and feel responsible for them. The 
kindergarten or lowest primary 
grade is not too early for this par- 
ticipation to begin. All these chil- 
dren enter school from homes in 
which they have been living and 
learning for four or five years. An 
only child may need to have his 
conception of home enlarged and 
enriched by understanding of other 
homes and the ideals of home life 
which often do not prevail in his 
own. The school program should 
skilfully and tactfully, but none the 
less definitely, provide for this en- 
riched understanding of the home 
as society's primary institution. 


Ernest J. Ashbaugh is Dean of the 
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ies, 1946. Pp. 4-6. 


Every village, town, and city has 
an example of service or govern- 
ment easily accesible to the school. 
A trip to the post office, carefully 
arranged for in advance, will help 
even the youngest school child to 
some understanding of what a help 
to our daily living the mail clerks 
and carriers are. Such a trip re- 
moves the letter from the writing 
act at home to a situation involving 
many people who help each of us 
to live our lives more enjoyably be- 
cause we can keep in touch with 
those who are far away. 

Likewise, carefully arranged trips 
to the fire department, the police 
station, the water works, and other 
municipal services will begin the 
process of understanding and appre- 
ciation which eventually results in 
the acceptance of responsibility for 
these activities. Similar trips to the 
grocery store, the hardware store, 
the meat market, the dairy, and 
other fields of activity which serve 
our needs will make their contribu- 
tion, The only limit to the possibili- 
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ties for this type of enriched educa- 
tion is the imagination and ingenu- 
ity of the teacher in arranging and 
planning for such experiences. 
School administrative officials ought 
to be most helpful in such plans 
because the activities are highly 
significant extension of those which 
take place within the classroom. 
But another side of the commu- 
nity relationship has been even 
more neglected than that discussed 
above. The school should lead in 
providing opportunities and in 
stimulating individuals and groups 
within every community to make 
their distinct personal contribution 
to the education of the children. 
For example, in our community 
there is an elderly lady, born in 
Greece, who knows how to spin on 
a spindle. For years the children 
have profited from this woman’s 
unusual accomplishment by inviting 
her to come to the school and show 
how, in the very early period of 
civilization, spinning was done be- 
fore the spinning wheel of their 
great-grandmothers had been in- 
vented or the factories of the pres- 
ent day took the spinning out of 
the home. The lady herself has also 
been made to feel more important 
in her community and to have a 
greater interest in the school be- 
cause she is personally making a 
contribution. Any teacher who ex- 
plores the possibilities of her own 


community will undoubtedly be 
surprised at the number of indi- 
viduals who have little-known 
skills, abilities, or knowledge which 
they will gladly share for the edu- 
cation of the children if they are 
approached in the right manner. 
Businessmen, professional men, 
skilled workmen, and housewives 
can and will make a significant con- 
tribution. The children learn there- 
by that teaching and learning are 
terms of much larger meaning and 
greater social significance when 
they see these activities taking place 
not only between them and their 
regular teacher but between them- 
selves and the various members of 
the community, both in and outside 
of the classroom. 

Emphasis on common and funda- 
mental community problems con- 
stitutes both a need and a resource 
in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. If we hope to have the next 
generation well educated, socially 
minded, and filled with a deep 
sense of responsibility, we should 
organize our program so that each 
member of our community will have 
opportunity to make his unique con- 
tribution, so that the children will 
understand that education is a proc- 
ess of total living and will appreci- 
ate the contribution which the 
community individually and as a 
whole is making to their develop- 
ment. 


a MONG white males who earned less than $1000 in 1939 were 
about one college graduate in eight, one high-school graduate in 
four, four grammar-school graduates in nine, and four out of 
five with no schooling, says a recent bulletin of the Bureau of 
Census, 
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sil BILITY to read critically is 
important because there is a close 
relation between critical reading 
and critical thinking. Although 
studies have shown that the ability 
to read critically can be developed 
through teaching, critical reading 
receives little attention in the 
schools. 

Critical reading involves the 
search for relevant materials, the 
evaluation of the data, the identi- 
fication and comparison of sources, 
and the synthesis of the findings. 
It involves the capacity for sus- 
pended judgment and the interpre- 
tation of the writer’s motive. But 
chiefly it involves a sufficient back- 
ground of knowledge to provide a 
sound basis for judgment. 

The literature on critical read- 
ing has emphasized the cultivation 
of the demand for evidence, the 
discounting of emotion words, and 
the insistence on clear and objec- 
tive referents, but it has tended to 
by-pass the problem of establishing 
criterions. Yet there can be no judg- 
ments without standards of judg- 
ment. 

On the simplest level, a crite- 
rion may be simply a statement of 
fact. In Roma Gans’ study, for ex- 
ample, the children wanted to 
know what a colonial kitchen 
looked like so they could plan cer- 
tain stage properties. The criterion 


the materials to the specific question 


of acceptance was the relevancy of . 


Teaching Critical Reading 
JOHN J. DEBOER 
In the Elementary English Review 
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at hand. Even on this simple level 
many otherwise good readers pet- 
formed poorly. 

On a somewhat more complex 
level, children are often called on 
to evaluate the accuracy of an item 
of fact or the reliability of a source 
of information. An article in a 
popular magazine is usually less 
reliable than a paragraph in a cyclo- 
pedia article. Boys and girls should 
learn to distinguish between a 
Hearst newspaper and a report of 
the Department of Agriculture as 
to relative reliability. 

Much more difficult and com- 
plex, however, is the ability to ap- 
praise the validity of a conclusion 
reached by the author. The reader 
is called on not only to estimate the 
relevancy, accuracy, and validity of 
the facts and arguments, but to de- 
cide whether or not any relevant 
facts or considerations have been 
overlooked or suppressed. More- 
over, he must interpret what he 
reads in the light of generalized 
understandings previously reached. 

This is the type of literary criti- 
cism that every consumer of printed 
matter is called on to exercise. It 
involves such questions as: Is the 
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action of this character plausible, 
is the author’s evident intention jus- 
tified? An article on Russia, an edi- 
torial, a leaflet distributed on a 
street corner, all present problems 
of the greatest complexity for ctri- 
tical reading. 

It is a common observation that 
we approve of whatever reinforces 
our basic beliefs or flatters our prej- 
udices and we disapprove of mate- 
tials based on assumptions with 
which we disagree. Semanticists 
insist that we approach each new 
selection with an open mind, ready 
to weigh with Jovian impartiality 
each new generalization and hospi- 
table to any conclusion to which 
the evidence presented may lead. 
Actually, the completely open mind 
is present, among people above the 
moron level, only in certain highly 
specialized situations and only rare- 
ly in relation to the determination 
of social policy. 

In the reading of history, we tend 
to accept or reject on the basis of 
a social philosophy previously 
formed. We modify, revise, or 
even completely reverse the guiding 
principle as the evidence demands, 
but the process of interaction goes 


on continually, the data modifying 


or clarifying the principle, and the 


principle in turn giving signifi- 
| cance to the data. 


How are guiding principles 


| formed in the mind of the average 
} reader? Are they the result of care- 
j ful reasoning, of generalizations 
| derived from observation of the 
} evidence? Actually they are the 
] product of the culture and are sub- 


ject to the prevailing influence 
within the culture. As the cultural 
patterns change, the reader’s stand- 
ards of judgment change. When 
cultural patterns conflict, the read- 
er chooses his pattern as a result 
of one pressure or another and 
evaluates the subject matter within 
it. The reader caught in the center 
of the conflict is compelled to sus- 
pend judgment on what he reads 
— that is, he postpones the proc- 
ess of critical reading until he can 
adopt some criterion. 

What is the responsibility of the 
teacher in teaching critical read- 
ing?’ First, the teacher helps the 
reader to clarify his own thinking, 
to identify his own assumptions. 
Second, he helps the reader to an- 
alyze the issues and assumptions in 
the reading material. Third, the 
teacher helps the reader to broaden 
the background of knowledge out 
of which adequate standards of 
judgment may emerge. 

We can probably make the great- 
est contribution by providing con- 
stantly a wide variety of reading 
materials. They should embrace a 
wide range of interests and ability 
levels; and if possible, a wide vari- 
ety of viewpoints. Comparison of 
diverging viewpoints will compel 
a degree of critical reading which 
is impossible when the children’s 
chief source is a single textbook. 

We can find every variety of 
viewpoint with respect to the na- 
ture of the world and man and with 
respect to the kinds of social or- 
ganizations. In the United States 
there are few if any legal restric- 
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tions on the dissemination of wide- 
ly divergent ideas and types of in- 
formation. ‘Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of the people are effective 
ly shielded, by an iron curtain if 
you wish, from all but the narow- 
est range of viewpoint on ques- 
tions involving everyone’s happi- 
ness, if not survival. 

It is no accident, for example, 
that 95 percent of the major news- 
papers in American cities opposed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his cam- 
paigns for reelection. Whether they 
were justified in opposing him is 
beside the point; the important 
thing is that they were nearly unan- 
imous. The stereotypes of racial 
and religious minorities which 
shape the public attitude toward 
those minorities are carried in the 
mass mediums of communication. 
The same unanimity may be found 
with respect to the subjects of 
labor and management relations, 
price control, subsidies, and other 
equally important questions of pub- 
lic policy. 

For most citizens, including prob- 
ably also most teachers, truly 
critical reading under such circum- 
stances is impossible, because the 
standards of judgment which read- 
ers bring to the printed page have 
previously been shaped by a quasi- 
monopoly of the means of com- 
munication. It becomes the respon- 
sibility of the school to restore in 
the classroom and the library the 
free competition in ideas which is 
essential to any intelligent reading. 
How early can we begin to 
teach critical reading? The child 


who reads his first line of con- 
nected discourse on the printed 
chart recording a group experience 
should be confronted with the ques- 
tions, “Is it true?” If he repeats 
the words correctly, if he compre- 
hends the sense of the line, but 
fails to consider the truth of the 
statement, he is not learning to 
read properly. Indeed, the founda- 
tions of dangerously bad habits of 
reading are being laid. His judg- 
ment with respect to the people 
and events in the primer and first 
reader should be constantly chal- 
lenged. 

For our day it should not be 
difficult to formulate some of the 
criterions a democratic school sys- 
tem could approve. Certainly we 
can ask: “Is this designed to 
strengthen cooperation and world 
peace, or is it intended to divide 
and lead us down to disaster? Is 
this designed to promote the well- 
being of all people? Is this mate- 
rial written in behalf of some spe- 
cial-interest group capable of buy- 
ing expensive advertising, or for 
partisan political purposes, or for 
the exploitation of the consumer?” 

The development of the critical 
attitude is not simply another skill. 
It demands a new kind of curricu- 
lum, based on real pupil purposes 
and in touch with real life. Most 
schoolmasters continue to prefer 
the safer routine of uncritical ac- 
ceptance. They know that critical 
reading is dangerous. They should 
also know that without it neither 
our free institutions nor we out- 
selves will long survive. 
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Moral Values and/or Religion in 
Our Schools 


SIDNEY Hook 
In Progressive Education 


HE situation out of which 
grows the desire to introduce re- 
ligion into the schools is the ab- 
sence of a unifying faith and an 
authoritative set of values and 
methods of approaching values in 
our culture. What is called “the 
spiritual crisis of our time” testifies 
that there is no commonly agreed 
philosophy of life in the com- 
munity. It testifies also to the belief 
that a common philosophy of life— 
I am deliberately leaving this 
phrase ambiguous-—is desirable, in- 
deed necessary to insure a survival 
of culture under conditions that in- 
telligent and honorable men can 
accept. 

This raises the first and most 
focal issue. Is this crisis primarily 
a consequence of the kind of 
human ideas and ideals which hu- 
man beings have professed during 
the last century, or is it a conse- 
quence primarily of the breakdown 
of our underlying social institu- 
tions which have generated eco- 
nomic depressions, insecurities and 
anxieties, the rise of totalitarian- 
isms, world wars, and cynical peace? 

Of course, this disjunction be- 
tween a crisis of ideals and belief 
and a crisis of social institutions is 
oversimplified. Social institutions 


are themselves ideals in action, 
tules, and values which regulate 
the behavior of human beings to 
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each other. But there is a differ- 
ence between those values which 
have an institutional embodiment 
in industry, government, family, 
and school, whose functioning sets 
up basic ideas of conduct, and 
those personal beliefs, consciously 
held ideas, that can be changed 
much more readily in personal be- 
havior without affecting in any fun- 
damental way the institutional pat- 
tern of conduct. 

It is widely assumed by those 
who would introduce religious in- 
struction in the schools that if, 
e. g., there is widespread juvenile 
delinquency, or thoughtless na- 
tionalism, or industrial warfare that 
imperils the community, the fault 
lies primarily in the kind of teach- 
ing and preaching to which the 
young have been subjected, and 
that these evils can be remedied by 
a new emphasis on some particular 
belief or doctrine. This assumption 
flies in the face of whole moun- 
tains of evidence that religious in- 
struction of any kind has little ef- 
fect on social behavior when the 
social institutions generate poverty, 
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war, class antagonism, and social 
inequalities of all sorts. For it is 
the latter which are the matrix of 
the social disorders of our time. 
Any attempt to reform instruction 
which is not accompanied by, if 
not subordinated to, a vast program 
of social reform and reconstruction, 
cannot touch the underlying social 
causes of human misery and strife. 

Social reforms and reconstruc- 
tion carried out by decree may be 
so purely external that they will 
breed another set of social evils, 
perhaps worse than those they re- 
place. Here the school, as one 
agency among others, has a great 
responsibility. What it teaches can- 
not be divorced from the kind of 
culture and society which we be- 
lieve desirable. Assuming the va- 
lidity of the democratic social 
philosophy, one of the curricular 
tasks of the school is to develop an 
allegiance to values integral to it. 

Let us for the moment grant 
without argument that the character 
of democratic culture depends 
mainly on the values which are 
taught in the schools, ignoring the 
good empirical evidence which 
leads us to challenge it. What we 
ask is this: Is religious instruction 
necessary in order to impart knowl- 
edge and instil faith in democratic 
ideals, indeed in any moral ideals? 
This question is reducible to two 
others. 

Does the meaning or validity of 
ethical ideals depend on religious 
dogmas of any kind? The history 
of moral insight is sufficient to 
show that validity of moral ideals 


does not require any theological 
underpinnings. On the contrary, it 
is our moral ideals which determine 
what religious doctrines are worthy 
of allegiance. No one can seriously 
assert that the validity of our basic 
moral beliefs depends on religious 
belief in the sense that if the latter 
were challenged, there would be no 
justification of the former. And if 
democracy is considered as a moral 
ideal, its independence of theology 
follows a fortiori. 

Does the moral life entail belief 
in the existence of any supernatural 
powers? There is no evidence that 
belief in the existence of the super- 
natural as a great or vital myth is 
essential for public order or private 
morality. Fear of the Lord is not as 
potent as fear of the Law in in- 
hibiting immoral impulse and ac- 
tion. And both forms of fear— 
aside from constituting very ignoble 
grounds for living a good life— 
are far weaker than the habits ac- 
quired before the meanings of these 
high-order abstractions are grasped. 

If religious instruction is not re- 
quired in the interests of moral in- 
struction, is there any other legiti- 
mate reason for introducing its 
study into the public schools? It 
has often been asserted that the 
study of religion teaches important 
truths which no other discipline is 
competent to judge; that these 
truths are the copestone of the 
whole structure of knowledge; and 
that deprived of them, education 
as well as life is without center, 
balance, or proper subordination of 
part to part. 
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If these claims were true, no 
reasonable person could object to 
the inclusion of religious studies 
on the appropriate level in the ed- 
ucation of our children or youth. 
In a certain sense, of course, in the 
upper reaches of education ideas, 
events, and leading figures associ- 
ated with great religious move- 
ments are naturally, indeed ines- 
capably, considered as part of the 
studies dealing with literary, so- 
cial, and historical subject matter; 
no adequate course in philosophy 
can be complete without some ex- 
position and critical evaluation, not 
of the dogmas of any specific the- 
ology, but of the generic type of 
claims made, leaving to the student 
the choice and adjustment of his 
religious beliefs in the light of the 
philosophical discussion. In the 
adequate study of geology and 
biology, a critical evaluation of the 
evidence for the theory of evolu- 
tion is made without considering 
specific theological dogmas about 
Genesis. 

But here’s the rub! A critical 
evaluation of dogmas is precisely 
what those who urge the prescrip- 
tion of religious and theological 
study do not want. Imagine what 
an outcry would arise from religious 
organizations if their sacred dogmas 
were critically evaluated — and 
possibly rejected. Religious dog- 
mas can be imparted only by those 
who have faith to the same faith. 
The function of what is called rea- 
son in this connection is only to 
clear the ground of obstacles to ul- 
timate acceptance of a truth al- 
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ready known. Those who teach 
these subjects teach to be believed, 
not to provoke doubts or questions, 
or initiate fresh inquiries. By their 
own admission, they are prepared 
to offer, literally, courses in apolo- 
getics. 

To introduce these studies into 
the curriculum of the public schools, 
therefore, is to make a sharp break 
with the methods of free and open 
discussion which we presumably 
follow in other disciplines. It is to 
hang out nontrespass signs, a pro- 
cedure which we, as democrats, do 
not follow even when discussing 
the nature and justification of 
democracy. To prescribe these 
studies in a community of many 
different faiths and revealed truths 
is to revive the insoluble religious 
controversies of the past. To divide 
students according to their faiths 
and to turn them over to theolo- 
gians of different denominations for 
religious instruction is to introduce 
group divisions where the only dif- 
ferences that should be recognized 
are those between individual, hu- 
man personalities. When it is re- 
called that the community places 
no restriction on the voluntary study 
of religion and theology under de- 
nominational auspices, the demand 
for required instruction in them 
becomes rightly suspicious. It sug- 
gests a fear that religious dogmas 
may lose out in the free competition 
of ideas in a democratic culture, 
and a desire to safeguard those who 
have the true faith from the crises 
born of intellectual growth. 

Whatever good can be achieved 
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by religious education in the public 
schools can be better achieved by 
improving the quality of education, 
bringing the ideals of democracy 
wherever relevant into the processes 
and content of teaching, and de- 
veloping deep and intelligent loyal- 
ties to democratic ideals and prac- 


tional Leadership. 
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tices. This is best done, not in the 
guise of direct and didactic ethical 
instruction by courses in virtue sep- 
arated from concern with the sub. 
ject matter of the rest of the cur- 
riculum, but by cultivating habits 
of sensibility and intelligence in 
all subjects. 


To help students to a realization of school and community 
problems, the Philadelphia schools have been carrying on a 
Youthbuilders program since February, 1945. Sixteen spe- 
cially trained teachers conduct the activity in the various 
junior high schools. Members select some problem which 
is currently disturbing society, and the sponsor guides the 
students in open-minded discussion of the issues involved. 
Committees of pupils are chosen by club members to obtain 
further information whenever the group requires it. In- 
stead of going to secondary sources, interviews are ar- 
ranged with persons who are authorities in the field being 
discussed. So far, over one hundred civic leaders have co- 
operated in this enterprise. After several interviews, a 
Youthbuilders group “bridges” from the broad problem 
to a specific, related need which exists in its own school or 
neighborhood. The rest of the term is then spent in or- 
ganizing itself and the rest of the school or community to 
act for the improvement of the local situation —Educa- 


ACCORDING to Character and Citizenship, the schools of 
St. Louis, Illinois, acquaint the children with the society 
in which they live by introducing and emphasizing in lit- 
erature and social science materials that deal with cooper- 
ativeness, respect for minorities and for private property, 
free sportsmanship, tolerance, respect for the flag and 
what it stands for, and loyalty to our country. 
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Parents Are Partners 


PAUL J. MISNER AND ROBERT LACOSSE 
In Educational Leadership 


ISTORICALLY, public edu- 
cation in a democracy has been 
conceived as a partnership between 
home and school. Too often, how- 
ever, the parent has been a nega- 
tive and passive partner. The need 
for parental participation becomes 
evident when we realize that par- 
ents, like most other people, resist 
changes unless they know why they 
are being made. Parental participa- 
tion in planning, then, should re- 
sult in less blind resistance to de- 
sirable educational changes. Paren- 
tal participation in planning will 
also greatly increase their aware- 
ness of the need for better financial 
support of the schools. Another re- 
sult of active participation of par- 
ents is that they will realize that 
nearly all citizens, as parents and 
members of various civic and social 
and church groups, contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly to the educa- 
tional program; and that unless 
provision is made for the coordina- 
tion of all phases of community 
education, confusion and conflict 
are inevitable. 

But it is easier to see the need 
for an active parent partnership in 
education than it is to achieve such 
a partnership. We often think that 
the answer to parent participation 
is parent education. We embark on 
an ambitious program of interpre- 
tation, only to find that it meets 
with little response from the par- 
ents. We have found, however, that 
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parents are likely to be intensely 
interested in becoming literate 
about their schools when the pro- 
gtam is initiated and selected by 
them through their parent-teacher 
organization. They are eager to hear 
interpretations of everyday prac- 
tices by members of the staff, as 
well as to listen to outside experts 
who can give help to them with 
problems which the parents them- 
selves recognize. As parents become 
better acquainted with our educa- 
tional program, it is both logical 
and politic to make them truly 
working partners. A vital program 
of parent education should be fol- 
lowed by a sincere invitation to 
participate in planning changes. 
Recently we decided to add a 
half year of junior kindergarten to 
our program, which meant chang- 
ing the present kindergarten ses- 
sion to the afternoon. We thought 
that the advantages of the step 
were obvious and would disturb 
nobody. But there was a great deal 
of misunderstanding and some dis- 
satisfaction with the plan. So we 
went back and did what we should 
have done in the first place. We 
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discussed the pros and cons in open 
meetings, then gave the parents a 
chance to vote on the question. The 
plan was approved and everybody 
felt much better about it. 

One of the best approaches to 
making parents real partners is 
offered by the problem of home- 
work, Traditionally, homework has 
been thought to be additional drill 
or preparation for schooltime aca- 
demic activities. Schools which in- 
sisted on this type of extra study 
have been criticized for taking too 
much of the pupils’ recreation time. 
Schools which abandoned it alto- 
gether have sometimes been ac- 
cused of neglecting fundamentals 
or lowering standards. 

The best solution seems to lie in 
developing with parents a new 
concept of homework. There are 
myriad opportunities in the home 
and community for extending and 
enriching and reinforcing a child’s 
schooltime experiences. These may 
range from simple things such as 
handling money in the home to 
trips taken by the family. 

To make our community aware 
of the possibilities of this kind of 
extended education, we published 


a handbook which describes general 
areas and specific ways of provid. 
ing out-of-school experiences for 
children. The book was written by 
a committee of parents and teach- 
ers, and the result is probably better 
than either alone could have 
achieved. It is predicated on the 
idea that education is a continuous 
process in which all people of a 
community share, particularly the 
parents of the children. 

In communities where there is a 
strong civic spirit there are likely 
to be many groups working with 
and for the children and adults of 
the community. Usually their ef- 


forts are totally unrelated to each 


other, with the result that there is 
duplication in some areas and neg- 
lect of others. We have organized 
a community council composed of 
representatives of civic, educational, 
and religious groups, whose func- 
tion is to coordinate the purposes 
and activities of the various groups. 
In this way parents and other mem- 
bers of the community can plan and 
direct experiences which, though 
they may occur out of school, are 
nevertheless part of the education 
of the children. 


agile T its first national convention, the American Veterans 
Committee passed a resolution favoring federal aid to ed- 
ucation on a per capita basis; the elimination of discrimina- 
tion in school-entrance requirements, with loss of tax ex- 
emption to schools which do discriminate; and the elimina- 
tion of segregation. They also advocated raising the level 
of teachers’ salaries, raising the Federal Security Agency to 
cabinet status, and appointments to military academies on 


the basis of free competition. 
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The Monopoly of Objective Tests 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


In the Educational Forum 


oi LONG with the extensive 
use of objective tests has grown up 
the dogma that they provide the 
only satisfactory examining instru- 
ment. I would not cast out the ob- 
jective tests because they have their 
uses. I would, however, protest 
vigorously against the casting out 
of what is contemptuously called 
the essay examination. The most 
delicate and direct means of ex- 
ploring the student’s mind, as of 
instructing him, is still the method 
of exposition and discussion. I sug- 
gest that we recover our balance, 
confining objective tests to the uses 
for which they are fitted. 

The three most commonly used 
forms of objective tests, the true- 
false, the multiple-choice, and the 
completion test, all originated as 
means of testing ability rather than 
as means of examining knowledge. 
The completion test, for example, 
when used as part of an examina- 
tion, is differently set up. Then the 
part of the sentence which is given 
should make it evident what condi- 
tions must be fulfilled by the word 
or words which are omitted, where- 
as in a test of ability the words 
given do not make this obvious, It 
requires ingenuity to put together 
the cues supplied by the words 
given and to figure out what they 
mean. When the completion device 
was taken over from the mental 
test, then, its essential character 
was altered. 


Frank N. Freeman is Dean of the 
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There is an essential difference 
between examinations and mental 
tests that is not always recognized. 
In mental tests the measurement is 
largely relative—that is, it consists 
in a comparison between indi- 
viduals. In an examination the re- 
turns should reveal in a more sub- 
stantive way what knowledge the 
individual possesses or what ability 
he commands. Examinations must 
be scrutinized carefully in order to 
determine whether they require the 
kind of knowledge and the kind of 
ability which it is the aim of in- 
struction to produce, and whether 
the amount of knowledge and 
ability that is produced satisfies the 
aim. 

These questions have not been 
sufficiently considered in recent dis- 
cussions of the theory and _tech- 
nique of testing achievement, and 
in the construction of tests and ex- 
aminations. In technical terms, va- 
lidity is not given enough attention 
in contrast to reliability. In fact, 
the true meaning of validity dis- 
appears altogether in the quite re- 
spectable technique of test con- 


_struction in which the validity of 


an item is defined as its consistency 
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with all other items of the test. 
The criterion of validity then be- 
comes purely an internal one. It 
seems likely that this neglect grows 
in part out of the predominant use 
of forms of tests which do not bear 
too close scrutiny in respect to what 
they measure. 

The great argument for the use 
of objective forms of examination 
was in fact their superior reliability. 
The early studies by Starch and 
Elliott have become classics in the 
sense that everybody quotes them 
but nobody reads them. In each of 
their three studies, these investi- 
gators sent an examination paper 
to a large number of high-school 
teachers and asked them to grade it 
on a scale of 100 percent. Of 116 
teachers of mathematics, for ex- 
ample, two marked the paper over 
90 and one below 30. It is obvious 
that a large part of this variation 
may be due, not to the unreliability 
of scoring, but to a difference in 
the standard required for passing. 
This variation also affects the 
scores on objective tests when these 
scores are transformed into marks. 
Marks may be made more uniform 
by agreement concerning the stand- 
ards to be employed. The notion 
that marks based on the older types 
of examination, including the essay 
examination, are almost arbitrary 
has persisted for over 30 years, in 
spite of the fact that it has been 
abundantly proved that these ex- 
aminations can be made substan- 
tially as uniform as are objective 
examinations. It is merely a ques- 


tion of taking pains, 
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Pains, by the way, are as neces- 
sary in constructing objective exam- 
inations as essay examinations. As 
grievous sins against true education 
have been committed by objective 
tests—even of the standardized va- 
riety—as by essay tests. The follow- 
ing true-false questions, chosen 
from one of the most respectable 
tests on An Introduction to Educa- 
tion, are by no means the worst 
that could be found: 


Teaching should make use of the 
familiar in the child’s experiences. 

The real test of method depends on 
its utilization of the laws of learning. 

A memory question develops initia- 
tive and creative thinking. 

Responses to situations are entirely 
unrelated to the general mental state 
of the person confronted by the situa- 
tion. 

Individual differences should be given 
consideration in the junior high school. 


Either a course on which such 
an examination is based is full of 
platitudes or the examination is a 
very poor representation of the 
course. One hopes that the latter is 
the case. It would be some indica- 
tion, for example, of a prospective 
teacher’s competence to hear him 
tell how teaching should make use 
of the familiar in the child’s ex- 
periences; but his assent to this 
proposition would reveal just noth- 
ing at all concerning his compe- 
tence. It would be worse than noth- 
ing, because it would seem to give 
knowledge when none exists. 

By such questions the student is 
not encouraged to consider the 
reasons for the facts that are in him 
but only to accumulate them, He 
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is encouraged, rather, to try to an- 
ticipate what facts the instructor is 
likely to call for, and to file them 
away in neatly arranged pigeon- 
holes in his mind. 

This is proved to the hilt in 
everyday teaching experience as well 
as by scientific experiment. Stu- 
dents insist on knowing whether 
they will have an objective or an 
essay examination because they will 
prepare differently for the two 
types. A quotation from one of 
George Meyer’s students (‘‘An Ex- 
perimental Study of Old and New 
Types of Examinations’) is typical 
of all: 


For an essay-type test, I usually try 
to fix the general outline, the major 
drift of the subject in my mind, and 
then add as many details to the general 
absorption as my time and energy per- 
mit. I usually outline the material on 
paper and try to think through it several 
times. When false and true, completion 
or multiple-choice tests are expected, I 
concentrate my attention on learning 
details, definitions, words, figures. 


Meyer, in another experiment, 
also found that students could re- 
call material in organized fashion 
and know facts when cues were not 
given better when they prepared 
for essay examinations than when 
they prepared for objective ex- 
aminations. 

I think we may say that one of 
the chief purposes of teaching and 
examination is to produce under- 
standing or comprehension. Facts 
are the means, or part of the means 
to understanding, but they are not 
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understanding itself. The posses- 
sion of facts does not guarantee the 
attainment of understanding and 
the fading out of facts from the 
memory does not prove that under- 
standing has been correspondingly 
dimmed. In truth, the function of 
facts is largely to serve as a sort 
of scaffolding to understanding. 
What approach to the history of 
education will illuminate our cur- 
rent issues the best: one which im- 
presses the student with the re- 
quirement that he learn that Sturm 
influenced Jesuit education, or one 
that undertakes to build up in the 
student’s mind a picture of the 
dominant ideas, beliefs, and social 
practices of an epoch and the con- 
nections between these and the edu- 
cational system. Granted that there 
is not a complete dichotomy, there 
is a least a vital difference in em- 
phasis. The stress we place in our 
evaluation will be reflected in the 
stress the students place in their 
study. 

There is a certain precision and 
neatness in objective measurement 
and a susceptibility to statistical 
manipulation that is very attractive 
—and, for certain purposes, useful. 
But only by channeling the stu- 
dent’s thoughts can they be repre- 
sented by a single number. By so 
doing the infinite variety of the 
individual’s thinking is ignored, 
and the possibility of checking and 
guiding the development of the 
students’ ideas, conceptions, and 
points of view is abandoned. 


THE University of Chicago has 62 examination centers throughout the country. 
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Correcting Vision Defects Is Important 


CHARLES B, LEwIs, M.D. 


In the School Executive 


sell N annual visual acuity test, 
given by the teachers, of all chil- 


dren in the elementary and junior 
high schools is an essential part of 
the school health program because 
of the close and important relation- 
ship of vision to general health and 
scholarship, as well as to happiness. 

The Snellen chart, because of its 
simplicity and low cost, has proved 
to be as satisfactory as any device 
used. Children in the elementary 
grades whose tests show a slight 
defect should be referred to the 
school nurse for a retest, while 
those in junior high school may be 
referred to the school physician. If 
the original findings are confirmed, 
parents should be notified of the 
eye difficulty. Children whose par- 
ents are financially unable to em- 
ploy private service may be sent to 
the school refraction clinic. 

Each child who goes to the re- 
fraction clinic should have his 
visual acuity recorded again; he 
should be examined by the school 
eye physician and his eyes should 
be refracted. Glasses should be 
ordered if necessary. Duplicate rec- 
ords, one for the department’s files 
and one for the school nutse, 
should be made describing the eye 
defect, the visual acuity while wear- 
glasses, and also the in- 
structions in regard to wearing 
them. The nurse should relay this 
same information to the teacher. If 
any child for whom glasses have 
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been ordered is seen without glases, 
the teacher should cooperate with 
the nurse in seeing that the child 
is provided with them. There may 
be public funds in the community 
to help purchase glasses for chil- 
dren whose parents cannot procure 
them. 

Tests with the telebinocular were 
begun in the Providence elementary 
schools primarily to discover cases 
of reading disability. The telebin- 
ocular is more inclusive than the 
Snellen chart because in addition to 
myopia, it indicates hyperopia, 
astigmatism, verticular muscular im- 
balance, strabismus, faulty vision, 
and depth and color perception. 
Later, a well-trained teacher was 
assigned full time to make telebin- 
ocular tests at the secondary-school 
level. 

All cases found to be defective 
were rechecked until the indications 
could be confirmed or refuted with 
a reasonable degree of confidence. 
Students already wearing glasses; 
students with indications of astig- 
matism but no history of blurred 
vision, excessive fatigue, or discom- 
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fort; students with acceptable acuity 
rating, despite indications of de- 
fective fusion, muscular balance, 
color perception, or depth percep- 
tion were not referred to the nurse 
for follow-up. 

Cases of myopia and hyperopia 
were referred to the nurse, who 
interviewed the students and, if 
advisable, referred them to private 
practice for refraction. Such stu- 
dents were given the forms with 
the results of their tests for ref- 
erence. They were requested to re- 
turn the forms later and to state 
whether or not glasses were ordered 
or if ocular exercise had been pre- 
scribed. The nurse also made ar- 
rangements for those who could 
not afford private practice to at- 
tend the school eye clinic. Cases of 
ptobable reading difficulty, sug- 
gested by indications of strabimus 
in combination with faulty fusion, 
were referred to the psychologi- 
cal department. Cases of probable 
color blindness were brought to the 
attention of the teachers. All cases 
of color blindness were checked 
with the American Optical Com- 
pany’s set of 46 color plates. Many 
cases of dominance were revealed, 
in which one eye tends to “quit” as 
long as the other or dominant eye 
consents to carry the burden of 
vision. 

Corrections were not always pre- 
scribed; but even in cases where 
little could be done, the tests had 
value in giving the school a better 
understanding of the handicap un- 
der which a student was working. 


The background information, which - 
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was made available to school ad- 
ministrative officers, counselors, and 
nurses, was valuable in assisting stu- 
dents with problems of social and 
academic adjustment. Of the 1486 
pupils notified as having defective 
vision during 1944-45, 96 percent 
were refracted. Glasses were recom- 
mended for about 93 percent. Most 
of these persons got glasses; 32 
promised cooperation in correcting 
the defect. 

Beginning last fall, the test was 
given each term to students enter- 
ing both junior and senior high 
schoois. Testing at the beginning 
of junior high and again at the be- 
ginning of senior high school will 
reveal visual defects in time for cor- 
rection during the school career; 
tests at three-year intervals will dis- 
close visual defects resulting from 
accidents or from growth or change 
during adolescence. 

There are two special “sight con- 
servation classes,” one in the ele- 
mentary and one in the high school, 
for students whose vision is so de- 
fective as to make it difficult or 
even impossible for them to carry 
on their school work without some 
special help and consideration. To 
be eligible for these classes, the 
child’s vision in his better eye must 
be less than 20/70 on the Snellen 
chart. It is now accepted that 20/70 
represents better than 50 percent 
visual efficiency. 

Each child admitted to these 
classes is given a thorough eye ex- 
amination, and the results, together 
with the recommendations of the 
physician who referred him, are in- 
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corporated into the child’s school 
record for future reference. The eye 
condition and vision of these pupils 
are checked twice a year, and peri- 
odic visits are made by the school 
eye physician. Individual attention 
is given each child in the matter of 
periods of time for :eading and for 
rest, of proper light, and of the 
kind of print. Special stress is laid 
on wearing glasses and on instruc- 
tion in their care. 

The importance of good eyesight 
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to school children cannot be over. 
estimated. Since the eye is the 
means most frequently used by the 
school child in collecting informa. 
tion, the child’s achievement will 
be conditioned by his eyesight. We 
have come to recognize, further. 
more, that defective vision may not 
only have detrimental influence on 
his school progress but may react 
on his general health and on his 
adjustment to his school, his play- 
mates, and even to his family. 


WILLIAM G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association: We must have a more realistic and 
better organized program of education for international 
understanding at all school levels. We should teach about 
UN and about UNESCO as though the very lives of our 
children depended on it, as indeed may well be the case. 
We shall have to expand the international relations activi- 
ties of our local, state, and national professional associ- 
ations at a higher level of interest and efficiency. Unless 
we follow up what we have won, our successes can turn at 
last into a bitter reproach upon the profession which said 
it could help and didn’t. 


Joun Dewey: The profit of education is the ability it 
gives to discriminate, to make distinctions below the sur- 
face. One may not be able to lay hold of the realities be- 
neath the froth and foam, but at least one who is edu- 
cated does not take the latter to be the realities, one knows 
that there is a difference between sound and sense, be- 
tween what is emphatic and what is distinctive, between 
what is conspicuous and what is important. 


Eric A. JOHNSTON, former President, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce: Business needs trained workers which only 
education can supply, and education must have operating 
funds which business can supply. 
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Visual Education and the 
Motion-Picture Industry 


WILLIs H. MILLER 
In the AAUP Bulletin 


HE need for moving pictures 
in education may be accepted as a 
fact which will soon be generally 
recognized. Since both the demand 
and the facilities for its satisfaction 
exist, the real question is less 
whether action will be taken than 
by whom and how that action will 
be taken. Educational films should 
rate high from both the technical 
and academic points of view. They 
should be designed as adjuncts to 
specific courses and not as short- 
cuts to knowledge or as substitutes 
for the normal teacher-student re- 
lationship. I would suggest that the 
leading motion-picture companies 
consider the role of the industry in 
the field of educational films. If 
they should decide that joint action 
with educationists is possible and 
desirable, they should organize an 
educational film institute with the 
understanding that, if the oppor- 
tunities for service are as great as 
anticipated, the institute will be 
adequately supported for an indefi- 
nite period. 

As herein proposed, the institute 
would be a quasi-independent, non- 
profit subsidiary of the motion- 
picture industry. Policies, programs, 
and fiscal affairs should be under 
the general supervision of a board 
composed of sponsoring companies. 
Management of the affairs should 


rest with a director appointed by 


Willis H. Miller is Chief, Research 
Division, San Francisco Branch, 
Veterans Administration. Reported 
from the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, 
AXXII (Summer, 1946), 356-62. 


and responsible to the board. He 
should be a man who has both 
administrative ability and recog- 
nized academic standing, and with- 
in reasonably broad limits his au- 
thority should be final. 

A well-balanced staff of educa- 
tional and production technicians 
would be necessary for work in the 
home office and in the field. A 
normal quota of secretarial and 
other assistants also would be re- 
quired. Quite probably divisions to 
handle activities in the several spe- 
cialized fields would be established 
within the organization; a few rov- 
ing parties of camera and sound 
men might be required for use in 
areas where such services are not 
conveniently available. Except for 
occasional films depicting historical 
incidents or famous plays, how- 
ever, no actors would be necessary. 
With access to the facilities and 
resources of the motion-picture 
industry in various parts of the 
world, it seems unlikely that a per- 
manent staff of more than some 
200 or 300 people would ever be 
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needed. Thus the technical quality 
of the films would be assured. 

Those making decisions regard- 
ing institute policies and films 
must be recognized specialists in 
and successful teachers of the sub- 
ject matter with which they are 
concerned. The scope and content 
of historical films should be dic- 
tated by historians, of geological 
films by geologists, and of engi- 
neering films by engineers. It also 
is quite possible that top-flight 
professional organizations like the 
Association of American Geogra- 
phers would cooperate by desig- 
nating official advisory committees 
to provide general supervision of 
films made in their areas of special- 
ization. 

Geography may be taken as an 
example of procedure in making 
educational films. The standard in- 
troductory course in geography 
deals with relationships between 
human activity and the natural en- 
vironment, especially climate and 
landforms. A series of pictures 
could be made illustrating these 
elements and relationships in vari- 
ous regions of the world—weather, 
natural vegetation, native animals, 
people, houses, transportation, and 
ways of making a living—all could 
be shown with a clarity otherwise 
unobtainable except by a profes- 
sionally conducted tour of the 
world. 

Other subjects which could be 
treated in a similar way include 
geology, history, art, botany, zo- 
ology, economics, political science, 
and languages. Cartoon-type movies 
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probably would be of major value 
in fields like engineering, meteor. 
ology, chemistry, and physics, al. 
though this highly significant tech. 
nique also could be used to advan. 
tage elsewhere. 

A properly established educa- 
tional film institute should operate 
on a fairly substantial scale. It is 
roughly estimated that an annual 
budget of from five to ten million 
dollars would permit a reasonable 
production schedule and would, 
over a period of years, result in a 
satisfactory output of material. Such 
an expenditure is considerable, but 
not exorbitant when compared with 
the benefits to be derived or with 
the price of a single ‘‘epic’’ picture. 
Educational films, unlike pictures 
produced for entertainment  pur- 
poses, have semipermanent value— 
the same film can be shown to class 
after class. 

Quite probably an initial subsidy 
of 100 percent would be required, 
but this gradually could be cut 
down until after some years the 
institute would be virtually self- 
supporting. There is every reason 
to believe that good educational 
films would be rented or purchased 
at rates commensurate with their 
production cost. Poor country areas 
might prove to be the exception to 
this rule. 

Even if the motion-picture indus- 
try had to finance the entire pro- 
gram year in and year out, it might 
be regarded as an entirely legitimate 
investment in good will and im- 
proved public relations. Some 
things cannot be measured ade- 
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quately in dollars and cents. Edu- 
cational films seem to be of this 
type. Few things are more basic 
than education. Few things could 
do more to stimulate interest in 
learning and to raise teaching 
standards than good instructional 
films. Also, the ever-growing li- 
brary of the institute should be 
open to supporting companies in 
need of authentic background or 
fill-in scenes for pictures on their 
current production schedules. 

Many war-training films should 
have peacetime value. A catalog of 
these should be made and plans for 
their general use should be worked 
out with the proper authorities. A 
survey of the motion-picture indus- 
try should also be made to ascertain 
what suitable material film libraries 
contain already, and what camera 
and sound equipment is available 
in various parts of the world where 
work would be needed from time 
to time. 

The institute should make its 
educational films available to every 
school and college in the country 
with the desire and facilities to use 


them. Large institutions can prob- 
ably be counted on to provide 
themselves with suitable screens 
and projectors once they are posi- 
tive that sufficient top-quality films 
will be available to warrant the 
expense. The institute might give 
attention to ways and means of 
bringing the advantages of training 
films to small country schools, 
which have always been woefully 
underequipped. Good equipment 
could be supplied for a considerable 
number of these if the excess pro- 
jectors and screens owned by the 
Army and Navy could be ear- 
marked for this purpose. Prelim- 
inary inventories of such items and 
plans for enabling legislation 
should be begun at once. 

Other production, administrative, 
and distribution problems  un- 
doubtedly would come to light as 
preliminary work on the institute 
progressed. The staff and facilities 
of the institute should grow gradu- 
ally as the need is demonstrated. 
In a new venture of this magnitude 
and significance, soundness is of 
far greater importance than speed, 


A Language 


THE movies in the United States have captured the universal 


language of the human race. 


Our pictures have .... 


colored 


our lives, affected our social mores, and acted as the chief inter- 
‘preter of the United States—its manners, habits and standards— 


throughout the world. 


I am not here concerned with the merits 


of the product. Whether the pictures do us justice, whether they 
approximate the true portrayal of our folkway—those are sub- 
jects of separate controversy. I do not even care to argue whether 
they are educational or merely entertainment, for I am persuaded 
that education at its best is high entertainment and that entertain- 
ment at its worst can’t help but ‘be bad education.—Morris L. 
Ernst in The First Freedom, New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1946, p. 181. 
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Predictive Measures 


R. W. EDMISTON AND CATHERINE E, HOLLAHAN 


In School and Society 


-* CHOOL systems designate var- 
ious ages for entrance to public 
schools. Some authorities state that 


the mental age of a child should 


be six and a half years to permit 
successful achievement in the aver- 
age first grade. If one considers nor- 
mal IQ’s to extend from 70 up- 
ward, normal children of six years’ 
chronological age would vary from 
approximately four years and three 
months to seven years and nine 
months in mental age. These con- 
siderations indicate that mental age 
is a better criterion for entrance to 
school than is chronological age. 
However, readiness, social adjust- 
ment, health, socioeconomic back- 
ground, and motor coordination 
may also be effective factors in 
the success of the first grader. 
These demonstrate the possibility 
of the use of a group of measures 
of factors which might be used suc- 
cessfully to govern either entrance 
to school or differentiation of in- 
struction for entrants. Measures for 
the number of factors mentioned 
are very likely to evaluate some 
identical factors. Therefore, the 
problem necessitates: (1) correla- 
tions to indicate relationships be- 
tween the results of the various 
measures and some measure of 
achievement in the first grade; (2) 
partial correlations to eliminate 
identical measures; (3) multiple 
correlation of the scores from the 
measures retained; and (4) a re- 


R. W. Edmiston is on the staff a 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 

and Catherine E. Hollahan is prin. 

cipal of the Whittier School, Day. 

ton, Ohio. Reported from School 

and Society, LXII (April 13, 
1946), 268-69. 


gression equation or some other 
provision to determine the mini- 
mum scores of successful pupils. 

The Metropolitan Achievement 
Test was chosen to measure achieve- 
ment at the close of the school 
year, with a rather generous mini- 
mal score of 140 selected to desig. 
nate success. This is two and a half 
probable errors below the mean and 
would eliminate only 4.27 of a 
normal group. It seemed to agree 
best with the teachers’ grade for 
the 115 pupils for whom all data 
were obtained. 

The first graders entering two 
of Dayton’s schools were tested 
and given physical examinations. 
Several readiness tests were admini- 
stered to determine whether some 
more lengthy readiness measures 
would offer better predictions than 
the Alice and Jerry Readiness Test 
which was usually given because 
it accompanies the readers in use. 
Tests were given by teachers in 
charge of testing within the indi 
vidual school. The California Pert 
sonality required individual testing 
and the environment inventory was 
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completed by a teacher acquainted 
with the homes. Chronological age 
was included in the factors. At the 
end of the year, ‘‘days absent’’ was 
added for consideration. 

The zero-order correlations be- 
tween scores from the Metropolitan 
Achievement and scores from the 
measures of the various factors 
were: Detroit Beginners, M. A.’s 
= .57; Alice and Jerry Readiness, 
= .59; environment inventory = 
28; California Personality = .50; 


chronological age —= —.08; health 
examination score —= —.08; Metro- 
politan Readiness == .54; Motor 
Coordination == .24; Monroe Ap- 


titude == .20; days absent —= —.05. 
All factors with zero-order correla- 
tions were discarded as lacking sig- 
nificant relationship. 

Partials of the first order showed 
that, on canceling the effect of each 
of the other measures, some meas- 
ure reduced the correlation below 
10 in four cases. This left three 
factors, Detroit mental ages, Alice 
and Jerry Readiness scores, and Cal- 
ifornia Personality scores. The 
scores from these three measures 
were designated for further study 
to determine their combined pre- 
dictive value. The multiple correla- 
tion of the three measures’ scores 
with Metropolitan Achievement 
scores was .66. This designated 
that only about 45 percent of the 
factors effective were retained in 
the three measures. The factors 
eliminated had some indicated value 
and there remains need for meas- 
urement of other factors and/or 
better measurement of the factors 


considered. However, to provide as 
small a number of measures as 
possible with the greatest value 
from the data obtained, the three 
retained measures were indicated. 

The regression equation resulting 
was predicted Metropolitan 
Achievement score equals 1.84 
times mental age plus .75 times 
Alice and Jerry score plus .48 times 
California Personality score minus 
6.53. The probable error would be 
plus or minus 16. This would in- 
dicate rather inexact predictions, 
but the predicted scores are Metro- 
politan Achievement scores which 
had a mean of 200 and probable 
error of 21. Therefore, 62 percent 
of the predicted scores would not 
vary beyond one probable error of 
the Metropolitan Achievement 
scores. The greatest variation to be 
expected in predicted scores would 
be four times 16, or 64, which is 
approximately three probable errors 
of the achievement-test scores. 

Of the 115 pupils for whom 
the results of all measures were ob- 
tainable, nine had achievement 
scores below 140. The predicted 
score of one of these designated 
successful achievement. The maxi- 
mal mental age of the other eight 
was 73; the maximal readiness 
score, 21; the maximal personality 
score, 59. If this combination is 
taken to provide maximal scores for 
elimination of prospective school 
entrants, three pupils would have 
been eliminated who obtained final 
achievement scores above 140 but 
below the 200 average. 

Since the partial correlations 
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showed that most of the relation- on facilities and education policy. 
ships of the other measures used With only one unsuccessful pupil 
were duplicated in the three meas- with prediction scores above the 
ures retained, there is no other score minimal combination established | — 
provided in this study to offer a for success, special investigation of | ‘ 
satisfactory explanation of the dif- unsuccessful pupils in this category — W! 


ference in achievement between the appears to be designated. ide 
eight unsuccessful and the three This procedure could be followed du 
successful pupils. Some special parts to determine a minimal require > '@ 


of the measures made but elimi- ment of predictive scores for any f {0 
nated, better measurement of these score chosen as indicative of satis — 4 


factors, or some further factor not factory achievement. 
measured might be found to pro- If further research were to e- f 10 
vide the needed differentiation. tablish the predictive value of the f 28! 


Whether pupils with the com- combination of three tests provided, | ™ 
bination of prediction scores be- the ability to select pupils entering 
low the maximum determined the first grade who are unable to § ' 
should be excluded from the first succeed under regular conditions § 40 
grade, placed in special rooms with in eight of eleven cases as well as § VA! 
adjusted instruction, or allowed to those who are able to succeed in nig 
proceed with three of eleven all but one of the remaining 104 9 ta 
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Veteran High-School Students pri 

this 

THE Junior College World tells how one high school * 
solved the problem of the mature veteran. The Phoenix, ‘ 
Arizona, High School with an enrolment of 60 veterans per 
out of a student body of 4500, invited them to organize on 
a veterans’ club. Asked to comment on the school, the | 
men complained about “childish regulations” and one man See 
said that when he went to high-school dances he was going of 
to drink. Others said they would abide by existing regula- UN 
tions. During the ensuing discussion, however, the men ae 
agreed, of their own volition, that it was hardly logical peo 
to expect the administration to change just for a handful tab] 
of veterans, regulations intended for a student body of “0, 


4500. Furthermore, the veterans gave the school authori- 
ties many helpful suggestions. 
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== With Education in Washington *==- 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


UNESCO — American plan. 
— When UNESCO’s General As- 
sembly meets in Paris this month, it 
will have before it the American 
idea of what UNESCO should do 
during the years ahead. The Amer- 
ican idea was developed during 
four days of hard thinking and 
daring planning by 90 men and 
women — the National Commis- 
sion for the UNESCO — who 
agreed with rare unanimity on one 
major point. 

It is that UNESCO’s task is not 
to employ international collabora- 
tion to improve the arts or to ad- 
vance science or to perfect tech- 
niques of education. On the con- 
trary, UNESCO is to put the arts, 
sciences, and education to work to 
help dispel fears, suspicions, and 
national manias leading to war. 

During the Commission’s meet- 
ing in Washington, it was said 
privately by many observers that 
this American view will be re- 
gatded quizzically in Paris by those 
who had hoped to make UNESCO 
an instrument for serving the ex- 
perts and academicians of the 
world. 

Roundtable on education. — 
Every session and every roundtable 
of the American Commission for 
UNESCO strove to make UNESCO 
an instrument for serving the plain 
people of the world. The round- 
table on education said bluntly: 
“Only an educational activity 


which will contribute effectively, 
promptly, and powerfully to a 
people’s peace is proper for UN- 
ESCO.” For that reason, it rejected 
proposals, made by the UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission in London, 
to call conferences on guidance and 
selection of students (because ‘‘se- 
lection is undemocratic’); pro- 
posals for seminars (because they 
would reach too few people) ; and 
suggestions to publish yearbooks 
and statistics (unless they have as 
their purpose education for peace). 


Roundtable on culturee — 
The roundtable dealing with cul- 
tural institutions rejected the idea 
that UNESCO operate a world li- 
brary center, which at best would 
be available only to a limited num- 
ber of scholars. Instead, the group 
urged: set up a chain of popular 
libraries and museums to reach the 
masses of people who are tied to 
the land. By the same token, the 
cultural-institutions group rejected 
the proposal that UNESCO become 
involved in cataloguing, indexing, 
or abstracting research studies, or 
in tasks of standardizing termin- 
ology. As an alternative, the group 
advised: 

Call together the world’s book 
and magazine publishers to con- 
sider ways to break barriers against 
the free interchange of publica- 
tions. Bring about cheap interna- 


tional postal rates so that books 
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may be placed in the hands of 
persons living even in the remote 
sections of the world. 


Humanities roundtable. — Still 
carrying forward the American 
idea, touched with impatience for 
academic tasks in a world racing 
toward catastrophe, a roundtable 
considering the humanities said 
“No” to a suggestion from London 
that UNESCO prepare glossaries of 
technical terms and publish rare 
books out of print. Instead, the 
humanities roundtable urged (1) 
widespread adoption of speed-up 
language-study methods so_ that 
peoples may learn to understand 
each other and (2) open-door pol- 
icies with respect to scientific ex- 
peditions. And to promote “hu- 
man sympathy,” the American 
Commission advised that UNESCO 
set up a world library of great 
books from world literature, trans- 
lated in many languages. Such a 
library should not be just another 
collection of the world’s greatest 
books, the roundtable decreed. “It 
would be a collection of writings 
that spur readers to larger alle- 
giances and sympathies.” 


Benton and Macleish, — 
Behind the sessions of the National 
UNESCO Commission were two 
powers: Assistant Secretary of State 
Benton and Archibald MacLeish, 
who at present is holding no gov- 
ernment office. Mr. Benton made 
the Commission’s meeting an event 
of national importance by lavishing 
upon it the highest honors of the 
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State Department and playing upon 
it national publicity spotlights, 
Even his act of transmitting the 
recommendations to the U. S. dele. 
gate to Paris, Esther Brunauer, 
made stories in major newspapers, 

MacLeish’s job was to put into 
words the spirit and meaning of 
the Commission’s work. In one ad- 
dress to the Commission, he said: 
“At the precise moment of the 
meeting of the new National Com. 
mission of UNESCO which pro. 
vides, for the first time, a national 
focus for the arts and sciences and 
for the disciplines of education in 
American life, a great awakening 
has taken place... .. The coun- 
try has observed that the purpose 
of UNESCO, far from being a 
decorative and irrelevant variation 
on a serious theme, is, in fact, the 
theme itself; the central movement 
of the music.” 

He brought the Commission to 
its feet with these words: ‘‘We, the 
clerks, the teachers, the artists, the 
men of science and of learning — 
should be proud — should be 
proud to the point of humility — 
that it falls to our lot to fight so 
great a cause with so great a pos 
sibility of victory in our hands.” 


GI education examined. — 
After more than two years of fe 
search, the Commission on Impli- 
cations of Armed Services Educa 
tional Programs is ready to go to 
press with 10 studies on what ¢ 
vilian education can learn from 
Army and Navy training programs. 

The Commission, headed by 
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Alonzo G. Grace, chief school of- 
fier for Connecticut, and working 
under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, hopes 
to have all publications completed 
by September, 1947. 

M. M. Chambers, editor of the 
series, says the studies will be on 
health and physical training; clas- 
sification of personnel ; education of 
illiterates; training programs in 
civilian colleges; language and area 
studies; audio-visual aids to learn- 
ing; building the instructional pro- 
gram; instructor training; training 
of women in the armed services; 
and the implications of wartime 
research activities. The General Re- 
port of the Commission will be 
teady about April 1. 

Findings of the Commission 
promise to be ‘‘of practical value to 
schoolmen at all levels,” say those 
who have seen the manuscripts. 


College enrolment. — Colleges 
and universities will continue to be 
far busier during the next decade or 
two than at any time in our history. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion says that the peak of veteran 
enrolment will be during the aca- 
demic year 1949-50, with each year 
between now and that time increas- 
ing the demand for work in the 
next highest year. This fall the 


" peak load is in the freshman class; 


in 1947-48, it will reach the sopho- 
more year with an equally large 
freshmen class; it will reach the 
junior year in 1948-49 and the 
senior year in 1949-50. 

John R. Steelman, Director of 


War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, says that it is “entirely pos- 
sible” that college enrolment will 
reach 3,000,000 by 1960, If that 
happens, the United States will 
have more students in colleges and 
universities than we had high-school 
pupils in 1920. 


University professors.—W a s h- 
ington reporters rarely find their 
way to the stately offices of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. But in their spacious 
home on Sixteenth Street is housed 
a hard-hitting educational organiza- 
tion that is growing in influence. 
It will have 20,000 members by the 
end of 1946; is reaching for 60,000 
of the nation’s 100,000 faculty 
members. It fights for “a collective 
voice” of the college teacher on the 
campus and for that reason has 
been called all kinds of names, 
“totalitarian” being one of the 
kindest. 

One page of its drab-looking 
house organ, the Bulletin, tells a 
series of exciting stories. That page 
lists the “censured” administrations 
—college officers and governing 
boards who in the opinion of the 
university professors have done in- 
jury to the welfare of college 
teachers. 

The university professors plan to 
make their Bulletin a full-fledged 
educational magazine, as opposed 
to an  inter-organizational news 
sheet. For manuscripts the editors 


‘can draw on one of the largest and 


most active single groups of good 
writers in the country. 
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Educational News 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Otto H. Voelker, director of 
training and placement, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y., 
September 4... .E. C. Hirsch, 
superintendent of the Wausau, Wis., 
schools, July 18. ... Jesse R. 
Overturf, superintendent of the 
Sacramento, Calif., schools, August 
17. . . . Mary McSkimmon, princi- 
pal of the Pierce School, Brook- 
line, Mass., and former president 
of the NEA, July 2... . Ernest 
Rutherford Groves, professor of 
sociology, University of North 
Carolina, August 28. . . . Carl F. 
Bonar, dean and head of the de- 
partment of education, West Lib- 
erty, W. Va., State College. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 
Ehud Priestley succeeds George R. 
Miller as head of the Salem, N. J., 
schools. . . . Frank A. Henderson, 
superintendent of the Santa Ana, 
Calif., schools, retired recently. 
Reinhard Ruhnke, assistant 
superintendent of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., schools, has retired. 
Gilbert Willey, former assistant 
superintendent of the Denver 
schools, is now superintendent of 
District 60, Pueblo, Colo. . . . Suc- 
ceeding R. A. G. Stetler as head of 
the Berwick, Pa., schools is Ken- 
neth L. Terry. . . . J. L. Hacken- 
berg is new superintendent of 
schools at Shamokin, Pa., replacing 
J. H. Davison. . . . Ted Norby, 
who formerly headed the Ashland, 
Ore., schools, has been named su- 
perintendent at San Leandro, Calif. 
New superintendent of 


schools at Southbridge, Mass., is 
William L. Bourgeois. . . . S. M, 
Brown, superintendent of the Na. 
cogdoches, Tex., public schools, has 
been selected to head the Tyler 
schools. Replacing him is E, D, 
Cleveland, of Overton. . . . O.H, 
English will succeed J. Nelson 
Mowls as superintendent of the 
Uniontown, Pa., schools. 


CHANGES IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: 

Roland P. Faunce, chief of ele. 
mentary and secondary educa- 
tion, Michigan State Depart. 
ment of Public Instruction, has te- 
signed to take an assistant profes- 
sorship at Wayne University. . .. 
Oscar A. DeLong superintendent 
of the Milbank, S. D., schools, has 
been appointed dean of education, 
N. D. State Teachers College at 
Minot. . . .Raymond C, Gibson, 
director of teacher training at Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Wis., has been appointed 
president of Duluth, Minn., State 
Teachers College... . R. B. Thiel, 
for 20 years head of the education 
department, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis., has retired. ... 
C. A. Sattgast, president of Bemid- 
ji, Minn., State Teachers College, 
recently returned from military 
leave... . Arthur Witt Blair, of 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Oscar M. Chute 
as director of training at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb. Mr. Chute has resigned to 
become assistant superintendent of 
schools at Evanston, Ill. . . . Flor- 
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ence Brumbaugh, of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, has left for 
Turkey, where she will establish a 
school for English-speaking chil- 
dren in connection with Roberts 
College. . . . James L. Hymes, Jr., 
director of the Hessian Hills 
School, has been named cordinator 
of the early-childhood education 
program, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N. Y. ... Alberta 
Munkres has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of elementary ed- 
ucation at the University of Denver. 
_..lvan Miller has been named 
assistant professor of education at 
the same institution. . . . Newly 
appointed assistant professor of 
education at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., is Richard House- 
man... . Mildred English, of 
Georgia State College for Women, 
at Milledgeville, has become head 
of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, Office of the U. S. Military 
Government at Berlin. . . . Replac- 
ing Otto Meesas president of Capi- 
tal University, Columbus, Ohio, is 
Rev. Harold Leland Yochum... . 
Clarence Tyndall has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the depart- 
ment of education and to the di- 
tectorship of the bureau of audio- 
visual aids, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. . . . Paul C. 
Packer, dean, college of education, 
lowa State University, has been 
elected chancellor of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 
... New president of Nebraska 
State Teachers College at Peru is 
William L. Nicholas, former super- 
visor of the division of occupa- 


tional information and guidance, 
Nebraska State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Replacing 
James Thomas Anderson, resigned, 
as president of Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Wayne is Vic- 
tor P. Morey, dean. ... A. M. 
Meyer, professor of education and 
dean of the graduate division, West 
Texas State College, has been 
named president of Amarillo Col- 
lege. . . . Truman M. Pierce has 
been appointed professor of educa- 
tion and coordinator of instruction, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala- 
bama.. . .J. M. Klotsche has been 
elected president of Milwaukee, 
Wis., State Teachers College. 
. . . Kathryn Scanlon, formerly of 
Rosemont College, has been ap- 
pointed director of teacher training 
at Fordham University, New York 
City. ... Brother F. Thomas, 
F. S. C., formerly of the University 
of Scranton, Pa., has been elected 
president of St. John’s College, 
Washington, D. C.... John L. 
Steele has been appointed associate 
dean and professor of education, 
Springfield, Mass. College. ... 
Acting president of Marshall Col- 
lege, W. Va., is Steward Harold 
Smith, dean of the college of edu- 
cation. . . . William John Scar- 
borough, dean of Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Ia., succeeds the 
late James Warren Broyles as pres- 
ident of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College at Buckhannon. . . . New 
director of student teaching and 
associate professor of education at 
the University of Illinois is Lindley 


. J. Stiles, Mr. Stiles’ former position 
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as associate professor of education 
at the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va., will be 
taken byKenneth Cleeton, principal 
of the Boulder, Colo., high school. 
. . . Lyndon Osmond Brown, of 
the research organization of Stew- 
art, Brown, and Associates, will 
replace Carter Davidson as presi- 
dent of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill. 


CHANGES IN THE STATE DEPART- 
MENTS: 

New state superintendent for 
Alabama is A. R. Meadows. 
. . . Floyd A. Miller replaces R. L. 
Fredstrom as superintendent of sec- 
ondary education, Nebraska State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
. . . Kenneth A. Bateman, former- 
ly sixth-grade critic at Northern 
Michigan College of Education, has 
joined the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as con- 
sultant in elementary education. 
. . New curriculum coordinator, 
Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, is Dorothy McCuskey. 
...Mary Agnes Blair, former 
supervisor of special education in 
the Dearborn, Mich., schools, has 
joined the staff of the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as supervisor of special edu- 
cation for physically handicapped 
children. . . . John R. Armstrong, 
director of guidance and adminis- 
trative assistant, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has re- 
signed to become affiliated with the 
California Test Bureau of Los An- 
geles, 
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ASSOCIATIONS: 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of ed- 
ucational psychology, University of 
Minnesota, has been elected presi. 
dent of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. . . . Floyd 
W. Reeves, professor of administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed secretary, commis. 
sion on colleges and universities, 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, suc. 
ceeding John Dale Russell. ... 
New executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges is Jesse P. Bogue... . Mrs. 
L. W. Hughes is the newly elected 
president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. . . . Presi- 
dent of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association of the NEA is 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. . . . New 
members of the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education are ‘Winona 
Montgomery, teacher at the North 
Phoenix, Ariz., High School and 
John W. Davis, president, West 
Virginia State College, Institute. 
They replace Theodore W. H. Irion 
of Missouri and Kate Frank of 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Tuis fall 74 American school teach- 
ers are standing before classes of 
British, Welsh, and Scottish stu- 
dents while an equal number of 
teachers from England, Wales, and 
Scotland are meeting classes of 
American children as a result of 
new teacher-exchange program, the 
State Department reports. The 
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American teachers, selected from 
several hundred candidates, repre- 
sent all fields of education from 
nursery school through high school. 
The 74 British teachers were chosen 
from 1700 candidates. Each teacher 
assumes all traveling expenses and 
is granted a year’s leave of absence 
with pay from the school district in 
which he is regularly employed. 


EFFECTIVELY utilizing the strike as 
a weapon, the teachers of Norwalk, 
Conn., forced the board of educa- 
tion to grant them a total raise of 
$65,000. They had been promised 
a total raise of $90,000 on a sched- 
ule negotiated with the board in 
the spring. The compromise agree- 
ment will result in an average an- 
nual increase of $600 per teacher. 
The board also agreed to recognize 
the Norwalk Teachers Association 
as the bargaining agent for the 
teachers. The board of estimate re- 
fused to approriate the money to 
meet the $90,000 increase negoti- 
ated in the spring so that the school- 
board then drew up a salary sched- 
ule adjusted to the lower income 
which precipitated the disagree- 
ment and strike. The Norwalk 
teachers were backed by the Con- 
necticut State Teachers Association 
and the state board of education. 
State Commissioner of Education 
Alonzo G. Grace charged that the 
schoolboard had jurisdiction over 
salary schedules and that the board 
of estimate had only the function 
of raising the necessary funds. Alice 
K. Cole, chairman of the profes- 
sional committee of the Norwalk 


Teachers Association, stated, “We 
proved to the public that the teach- 
ets have the courage to stand for 
what they think is right and just.” 
Among the teachers who partici- 
pated in the strike were the daugh- 
ter of the mayor and the wife of a 
schoolboard member. 


THE 79th Congress adjourned in 
August with a notable record of 
achievement in the passage of meas- 
ures affecting public education. The 
following brief summary of the 
legislation was prepared by R. B. 
Marston, director, Legislative-Fed- 
eral Relations Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association: 

1. Public Law 565 authorizes the 
President to accept membership for 
the United States in UNESCO. 

2. Public Law 584 provides for 
the use of funds derived from the 
sale of government surplus prop- 
erty abroad for financing the ex- 
change of students with other coun- 
tries. 

3. Public Law 499 permits the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
“to furnish upon a reimbursement 
basis certain benefits, services, and 
supplies to discharged members of 
the military or naval forces of any 
nation allied with the United States 

. in consideration of reciprocal 
services extended to the United 
States.’’ Educational benefits are in- 
cluded within the scope of this 
measure. 

4, Public Law 601 reorganizes 
Congress and establishes the new 
committees in the House—Com- 


_ mittee on Education and Labor— 
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and in the Senate—Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare—to 
which will hereafter be referred all 
bills relating to education. This is 
one of the most far-reaching meas- 
ures enacted by the 79th Congress. 

5. Public Law 396 for the first 
time reduces the school lunch pro- 
gram to permanent legislative form. 
Public Law 422 appropriates 75 
million dollars to finance the pro- 
gram in fiscal 1947. 

6. Public Law 586 authorizes 
additional federal aid by approxi- 
mately 15 million dollars annually 
for vocational education purposes 
in public schools of less than col- 
lege grade. State and local matching 
of federal funds is required. 

7. Public Law 76 amends the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 
1935, by increasing federal funds 
to the extent of 1214 million dol- 
lars in 1948 and annually there- 
after for the further development 
of extension work in agriculture, 
home economics, and other areas. 

8. Public Law 549 appropriates 
$1,157,000 for the U. S. Office of 
Education, an increase of $214,500 
over the funds actually spent during 
fiscal 1946, 

9. Public Law 452 extends Lan- 
ham Act benefits for another year 
to a decreasing number of local 
- communities, heavily burdended by 
wartime conditions, in financing 
their school programs. 

10. Senate Resolution 300 au- 
thorizes the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor (hereafter to 
be known as the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare) to 


make a full, complete study and 
investigation with respect to ex. 
isting and proposed federal grants 
to state and local governments for 
welfare, education, and health, and 
for other programs within their 
province. This resolution has with. 
in its scope possibilities for sig. 
nificant improvements in the prepa- 
ration and enactment of federal 
laws. 

11. Public Law 604 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
tribute to the support of schools in 
localities where naval activities 
exist if in his opinion the local 
school facilities are inadequate and 
the welfare of the dependents of 
naval personnel requires such sup- 
port. 

In addition, a number of laws 
were passed to aid the veteran in 
extending his education and train- 
ing. Laws were also placed on the 
statute books which altogether ap- 
propriate 75 million dollars to as- 
sist the states and localities in the 
planning of public works, including 
schools. 

Matters on which action was not 
taken include federal aid for the 
states in more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunity and fed- 
eral aid to assist in paying for ac- 
tual school construction. 

Educational issues which will 
face the new 80th Congress are: 
(1) the creation of a new depatt- 
ment in the President’s Cabinet 
which may elevate the U. S. Office 
of Education to a more favorable 
position; (2) the subsidization by 
the federal government of a na 
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tional research foundation, includ- 
ing a scholarship-fellowship pro- 
gram; (3) health and physical edu- 
cation for all American youth; (4) 
social security for public employes; 
(5) exemption of teacher retire- 
ment pay, up to a specified amount, 
from federal income taxes; and 
(6) public lands in relation to is- 
sues involving state and local tax 
revenues. 


THE Education Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
has made a comprehensive study of 
the public-school systems in the 
several states and submitted it to 
the Chamber’s Board of Directors. 
The study reveals that many state 
education departments are under- 
manned, incompetently staffed, and 
without authority to provide the 
services needed by the rapidly 
increasing school-age population, It 
points out that the government has 
by-passed weak, ineffectual state 
education departments and worked 
directly with local communities in 
implementing certain federal proj- 
ects and that only strong state de- 
partments of education can control 
federal attempts to intervene. 
Among conditions revealed are the 
following: politics has won out 
Over competence in the choice of 
many state school officials; poor 
business management and _ inade- 
quate financing characterize not a 
few of the state departments; and 
failure to reorganize school units 


to meet the needs of shifting: 


school populations has been one of 
the most serious drawbacks. 


STUDENTS in McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, T. H., have pro- 
duced an 800-foot Kodachrome 
sound motion picture entitled ““Mc- 
Kinley in Action” which portrays 
the high school’s contribution to 
victory in the war. The enrolment 
at McKinley High School is 2800, 
consisting almost entirely of U. S. 
citizens of Oriental extraction. 
Prints of the production are avail- 
able from the school. Rachel Asato 
is student chairman of the project 
and Miles E. Cary is principal of 
the school. Both the National Edu- 
cation Association and the C.I.O. 
have ordered prints, according to 
Miss Asato. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

November 7-8, Association of 
Urban Universities, New York 
City. 

November 10-16, American 
Education Week. 

November 28-30, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

December 4-7, American Voca- 
tional Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 16-23, National Broth- 
erhood Week. 

February 19-22, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 1-6, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

May 2-3, Annual Meeting, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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—=== New Books 


Changing the Curriculum: A Social 
Process. Alice Miel. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1946, 233 


pp. $2.25. 

The author begins with the assump- 
tion that the case for more thorough 
and effective curriculum change has 
been made and is therefore concerned 
with means of bringing about the de- 
sirable changes. The book includes 
chapters on Crystallization in Educa- 
tion; Control of the Process of Change; 
Human Motivations as a Factor in 
Change; Conditions of Effective Group 
Endeavor; Social Invention; and Lead- 
ership. In the appendices ‘are descrip- 
tions of how some school systems or 
some administrators have dealt with 
problems. 


Twentieth Century Education. P. F. 
Valentine, editor. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1946. 


655 pp. $7.50. 

Thirty distinguished educators, all 
men and women from our leading uni- 
versities and colleges, treat all phases 
of American education. Each one writes 
on his particular specialty. Part I covers 
the theory and philosophy of education; 
Part II, Psychology in Education; Part 
III, Science and Education; Part IV, 
Education and Society. Part V deals 
with the School and Its Problems. In 
this section elementary and secondary 
schools and higher education are 
treated, as well as such phases of edu- 
cation as home economics and art, reli- 
gion and morals in the public schools, 
adult education, physical and health 
education, and vocational education. 


High Schools for Tomorrow. Dan 
Stiles. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 209 pp. $2.50. 
The author, a former high-school 

teacher who is now a lecturer, has 

visited a thousand high schools in 30 


in Education 


states. Here and there he found high 
schools which had been successful in 
bringing to life the sterile programs so 
frequent in our secondary schools. This 
book describes many of the activity 
programs he saw in operation. Included 
are chapters dealing with the improve- 
ment of high schools, the purpose of 
high schools, a discussion of the 
school as a miniature community, stu- 
dent government, knowledge for citi- 
zenship, education for family living, sex 
education and religious education, de- 
linquency, type of teachers needed, 
schoolboards and adult education, and 
motivation and grading. This book will 
interest administrators who feel that if 
education is to be of any value it must 
reflect the situations the student will 
face after leaving school. 


Campaigns for School Taxes. Ward 
G. Reeder. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946, 107 


PP- 

A practical manual for schoolboards 
which find it necessary to campaign 
either for the renewal of present tax 
levies or to secure additional levies. 
The first part is devoted to the princi- 
ples of tax campaigns, such as justifying 
the proposal, attending to legal details, 
determining the intensity of the cam- 
paign needed, removing hindrances to 
success, financing the campaign, dealing 
with the opposition, making use of the 
results of previous campaigns, etc. Part 
II, “Planning the Campaign,” tells 
about the campaign organization and 
personnel and gives sample programs of 
successful campaigns. Part III lists and 
describes materials to be used in school 
campaigns, classifying the mediums and 
materials as to which are most appro- 
priate for school-bond campaigns, which 
are most useful for campaigns for new 
and additional taxes for current ¢Xx- 
penses. A list of selected references is 
also included. 
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Group Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. 


_ Many city and county school systems, school boards, and 
groups of teachers take advantage of this special rate. 
Write for full details 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Ann Arbor, 


Michigan 


A Christmas Suggestion Ven Vc Yo Vn 


A subscription to the EDUCATION 
DIGEST would be a most suitable 
gift for your professional friends. We 
will be glad to send a gift card to the 
person for whom you are subscribing 


so that it will reach its destination just 
before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we 
will send the card to you so that you 
may forward it to the recipient of 
your gift. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EpuCATION DicEst, 330 South State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $3.00 a year; Canadian and Foreign $3.00 


Send the EDUCATION DiceEstT for 


Enclosed please find $ 
One year to: 


Name 


Street and No. 
City and State 


Name 


Street and No. 


City and State 


Donor’s Name 


Address 
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The Other Nineteen ..... 


ELEANOR ELOISE WOMAC 
In the West Virginia School Journal 


we AM a teacher in a one-room 
rural school in Kentucky — a 
school situated on a red clay: hill 
far back in the country. The rain 
has been pouring steadily from the 
skies since early dawn. It has 
been raining for almost a week now 
and the roads are full of water and 
so muddy that one can scarcely 
drive. I drove to school this morn- 
ing with great difficulty, but I won- 
der about tomorrow. 

I have one pupil today. I’ve just 
heard her reading lesson and she is 
now copying some sentences written 
on the blackboard. She probably 
wouldn’t be here today but she 
happens to be my daughter. This 
is her first year and I know how 
important that is. 

But there are 19 other children 
who. aren’t here today — many of 
them haven't been at school for two 
months. They have their excuses— 
“They've been sick, the weather is 
bad, and they have so far to walk.” 
If you ask their fathers why they 
aren't in school, they'll say, “I'm 
not putting my children out to 
wade mud and snow.” So I sit at 
- school with one pupil and wonder 

about the other children and their 
lack of educational opportunity. My 
hands are tied—I've done all I can. 


The problem is too big for me, 
too big for the parents, too big 
for the superintendent and the at- 
tendance officer. Its solving calls 
for good roads, warm schoolhouses, 
and means of transportation. What 
is to become of these 19 children? 
What chances do they have to fit 
themselves for the role of being 
our men and women of tomorrow's 
world? What hope is there for 
these little forsaken communities 
scattered over the state? And over 
several other states, particularly in 
the south? 

Nineteen children stay at home. 
The teacher and her daughter will 
leave the schoolhouse in a few 
hours and drive home. The parents 
pay their taxes, but there are no 
results from it for themselves or for 
their children. The teacher draws 
her salary—for what ? 

There is an empty schoolhouse 
standing desolate in a deserted 
schoolyard. The desks are bare, the 
books inside untouched. The fire 
in the little heating stove in the 
middle of the room dies down and 
slowly goes out—and with it dies 
the hope of things that could have 
opened a door to new visions and 
new opportunities for these chil- 
dren. 
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